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SOUTH AFRICA 
Church/State Crisis’ 


Tue Bantu Education Act* and the South African Government's 
circular concerning leases to Missions in African locations*® 
have aroused the Churches in South Africa and in Britain to 
outspoken and uncompromising comment on the South 
African Government's policies. The Archbishop of Cape Town 
broadcast over the B.B.C.; the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have spoken in Convocation, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town, the Anglican Bishops of Johannesburg, 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria, and Methodist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Baptist leaders and the American Board of 
Missions have condemned these policies. 

In South Africa the Churches have to inform the Native 
Affairs Department by the end of this year whether they will 
lease their school buildings to the department, whether they 
will attempt to carry on the schools with a reduced subsidy, or 
whether they will close the schools down. 


THE BANTU EDUCATION ACT 


In itself this Act (No. 47 of 1953) is brief and unrevealing. 
It transfers education from the Provincial administrations to 
the Department of Native Affairs and gives the Minister of 
Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, unrestricted powers of 
decision in such matters as teachers’ conditions of service, 
registration and establishment of schools, withdrawal of sub- 
sidies or grants to schools, etc. In future Bantu schools will be 
known as ‘“Government Bantu Schools”. 

Section 9 lays down :— 

“(1) As from a date to be fixed by the Minister . . . no 
person shall establish, conduct or maintain any Bantu or native 
school, other than a Government Bantu school, unless it is 
registered as prescribed. 

(2) The registration of any such school shall be refused or 
cancelled if the Minister . . . is of opinion that its establish- 
ment or continued existence is not in the interests of the Bantu 
people or any section of such people or is likely to be detri- 
mental to the physical, mental or moral welfare of the pupils or 
students attending or likely to attend such school. 

(3) Any person who, after the date fixed under sub-section 
(1), admits any Bantu child or person to, or establishes, con- 
ducts or maintains any Bantu or native school which is not 
registered in terms of this Act, shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months.” 

Under Section 15 the Minister can make regulations pre- 
scribing a code of discipline for teachers, and punishments; 
prescribing courses of training or instruction in the schools; 
providing for religious instruction; providing for the constitu- 
tion, duties, powers, disestablishment, etc., of councils or 
boards to whom the Government Bantu school is entrusted, 
etc. 


*The Community of the Resurrection and others have suggested a day 
of fasting and prayer on December 16. Details can be obtained from the 
House of the Resurrection, Mirfield, Yorks. 

%See Dicest Vol. I, No. 12, and Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5. 

*See Dicest Vol. I, No. 11 and Vol. II, No. 5. 


Sub-Section (2) reads: ‘Different regulations may be made 
in respect of different teachers, groups, classes or races of 
teachers or different schools or areas’’ and (3) “The regula- 
tions may provide penalties for any contravention thereof or 
failure to comply therewith not exceeding a fine of fifty pounds 
or, in default of payment, imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months”’. 

(Mote: According to the Director of Information at South 
Africa House, this Act can be reasonably inferred to 
apply to South West Africa—a mandated territory— 
as well.) 

In view of the brevity of the Act, extracts from statements 
by the Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, should be considered :' ‘‘My 
department's Sohicy* i§ that education should stand with both 
feet in the (native) reserves and have its roots in the spirit and 
being of Bantu society . . . There is no place for him (the 
Bantu) in the European community above the level of certain 
forms of labour.” 

‘Pupils in post-primary schools will have to buy all the 
school books they need. All other school requisites, including 
pens and exercise books, in both primary and secondary 
schools, must be provided either by the children, the Bantu 
authority, or the parents’ association. Children without these 
school requisites, will not be enrolled.” 

‘“‘A Bantu pupil must obtain knowledge, skills and aptitudes 
in the school which will be useful and advantageous to him and 
at the same time beneficial to his community . . . The School 
must equip him to meet the demands which the economic life 
of South Africa will impose on him.” 

“Children are under the supervision of their teachers for a 
full school day of four and a half hours. I used the word 
‘supervision’ because naturally during all these hours there 
cannot be talk of real instruction . . . there cannot even be 
talk of organised recreation, because the schools are not 
equipped for this purpose. 

“It is therefore wrong to utilise expensive teaching staff to 
supervise large classes of bored pupils while thousands of 
children . . . are kept out of school. 

“For this reason, school hours for pupils in sub-standards 
will everywhere be shortened to three hours per day. In this 
way both the teacher and the class-room will be able to serve 
two different groups of pupils every day. The same applies, to 
the furniture, school requisites, and class reading books.” 

“Parents and children must be responsible for the care and 
cleaning and maintenance of class-rooms and school grounds 
. . . As far as possible all the work in this connection must be 
carried out by the pupils themselves. The daily cleaning of the 
school buildings and grounds will naturally be the work of the 
pupils under the supervision of the teachers.” 

With regard to farming areas, “Bantu mothers can. . . 
erect walls where farmers allow it, and the Department will 
provide the windows, doors and roof. If the farmer withdraws 
his permission, these can be removed.” 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The Government is also to take on all Teacher Training. 
The Rand Daily Mail reported that control is to be handed over 
to the Department (of Native Affairs) by July 1, 1955. If 
any training school has not agreed to the change by June 1, 
1955, its subsidy will be withdrawn on January 1, 1956. A 

‘See also Dicest Vol. II, No. 4. 








Senior official of the Native Affairs Department said ‘hat the 
department’s main aim was to achieve complete uniformity of 
training ; this would result in a greater number of teachers being 
trained each year at a smaller capital cost. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S CASE 


The Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, and the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, have been touring South 
Africa addressing large gatherings of Native chiefs and head- 
men, European magistrates, school inspectors, etc. 

Dr. Verwoerd, speaking to an indaba in the Transvaal, said 
that the Nationalist Government had created more posts for 
the Bantu than any other Government had done. It was true 
that opportunities for them in white spheres would be limited 
but equally he would not have white taking work in Bantu 
spheres. The education to be given would be in the best 
interests of the Bantu and would not be an inferior education. 
A Bantu’s chances of higher education were not less, but 
greater, in the service of his own people. 

Dr. Eiselen, speaking to magistrates and school inspectors of 
the Transkei, said that education was an aid to society, and it 
was, therefore, essential that only the best education should be 
given to the Bantu people. At present there were 900,000 
Bantu children in sub-standards in the schools. They would not 
be given any education which was inferior to that which they 
were at present receiving. The Government wanted a higher 
standard of education to prove that the Bantu were capable of 
managing their affairs. 

Mr. J. F. Villiers, the Under-Secretary for Education, said 
that 99 per cent of the schools would be handed over to the 
Government next year.! Some churches were willing to hand 
over now. The Department must be ready to take over at least 
90 per cent of the schools at the end of the year. In areas where 
tribal authorities did not exist, school committees consisting of 
parents and leaders of Bantu education would have to be 
formed for each school. ( Pretoria News, November, 1954.) 

In Sekukuniland Dr. Verwoerd said that most of the English 
Churches in South Africa were opposed to the Bantu Education 
Act because they realised that the ‘‘milk of the cow’’—the 
subsidies paid to them by the provincial authorities—would 
cease. “Churches which say that the Bantu must not get his 
rightful heritage are like a bad uncle who denies his family 
rights. Do not listen to this slating criticism. Do not think that 
the Government has not the interests of the Bantu people at 
heart when it fights those who have no direct interest at all in 


the Bantu and his welfare.’”’ (Rand Daily Mail, November, 15, 
195+. ) 


COMMENT ON THE INDABAS 


A Sekukuni chief asked if it was not much better that the 
Bantu should be consulted about legislation affecting them 
before it was made law. He said: ““You, Dr. Verwoerd, have 
the key to this legislation. But it would be better if such an 
indaba as this had been held before the law was passed. You 
must be a father to our people.’ (Rand Daily Mail, November 
15, 1954.) 

Members of the African National Congress handed out 
leaflets to some of those attending one indaba addressed by 
Dr. Verwoerd. In the leaflet the Congress said that ‘Bantu 


1In 1946 there were 232 Government and 4,335 Government-aided, 


i.e., Mission, schools according to the Handbook of the S.A. Institute of 
Race Relations. 


education, according to the Minister himself, is to give the 
African a type of education that will keep him in a state of per- 
petual servitude.’ It added that ‘‘Bantu education means slave 
education and the end of the instrument which helps the indivi- 
dual to self-fulfilment and self-cultivation . . . it was designed 
to create cheap and docile labour for the mines, farms and 
other similar industries.’’ The Congress called upon the chiefs 
to oppose and reject both the Bantu Authorities Act and the 
Bantu Education Act, and pointed out that when ‘‘these ob- 
noxious laws were made the chiefs and the people were not 
consulted. But now that Dr. Verwoerd realises that the people 
are furious and determined to resist the (Acts) to the bitter 
end, he tries to take advantage of the chiefs, who receive a 
Government stipend, and are therefore placed in a position 
where they cannot openly oppose any schemes submitted by the 
Government because if they do so they are in danger of being 
deposed.”’ 

The Rand Daily Mail (November 16, 1954) described one 
indaba as a “‘disaster’’ because ‘‘the Minister appears to have 
seized the opportunity to attack the majority of the Christian 
churches in South Africa . . . He seems to have set out to 
range these chiefs on his side in a political argument, and to do 
so he apparently did not hesitate to belittle Church missions 
which have served the Native people faithfully for over a 
hundred years. He who had repeatedly expounded his belief in 
White leadership, had told an audience of Native chiefs ‘‘that a 
section of the European community—and it is a section that 
has earned the respect of the non-Europeans—had no direct 
interest in the Bantu and their welfare. Admittedly he has had 
an argument with the churches, but does this entitle him to 
describe them to a Native audience as ‘wicked uncles’ who used 
their wards’ wealth to make themselves popular ?”’ 

The editorial added that, since the Africans have no option 
but to accept Dr. Verwoerd’s plans, “‘it seemed rather pointless 
to say that the Bantu father must have a direct say in the type 
of education which his children get . . . This conjures up a 
picture of the Bantu father of the future carefully deciding 
which of the many excellent schools in his neighbourhood will 
best suit his child. Whereas, as far as we can see, all he has to 
decide is whether his child shall attend the first or second 
‘sitting’.”’ 


BANTU EDUCATION IN PRACTICE 


Mr. P. A. Moore, M.P., chairman of the Johannesburg 
Teachers’ Training College and a former inspector of schools, 
said that the latest examination paper set for Bantu children in 
Standard VI in the Transvaal was a glaring example of the 
policy followed by the Department of Native Affairs since it 
assumed control of Bantu education. ‘“The history and geo- 
graphy questions, in particular, were distressing indications of 
what we may expect now that Dr. Verwoerd’s Department of 
Native Affairs has become a Dominion of Native Affairs. The 
first question asks for the names of the Governor-General, the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Native Affairs, the Under- 
Secretary for Bantu Education, the Regional Director for Bantu 
Eduction in the Transvaal and the Administrator of the Trans- 
vaal. Apparently no attempt is being made to give Bantu 
children a picture of the broader current affairs in South 
Africa. 

‘The second question asks pupils to draw a neat outline map 
of South Africa and show clearly the parts occupied by each of 











the following races: Tsongas; Sotho’s Ngunis (Zulus and 
Xhosas); Vendas and Bushmen. The motive here is obviously 
to instil in Native children the belief that segregation in strict 
ethnic groups is the natural pattern in South Africa. Could 
anything be more misleading or harmful to the future economic 
development of the Union?” 

Mr. Moore said that in the same examination paper in the 
geography section more than a third of the marks were appor- 
tioned to a composite question on the issue of the Protectorates. 
The question was : 

(a) Give the names of three protectorates and one manda- 
tory territory in South Africa. 

(6) To whom does each belong ? 

(c) Give the name of the largest town in each. 

(d) Which two have no railway line? 

(e) What do two of these protectorates export to the Union? 

( f ) What do the other two import from the Union? 

“Apart from the ambiguous wording of the questions, in 
particular sections (e) and ( f), does such an issue justify a third 
of the marks in a paper supposed to cover the geography of 


South Africa?’ (Sunday Times, Johannesburg, November 21, 
1954.) 


STATEMENTS AND ACTIONS BY THE CHURCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Most Rev. O. McCann, Catholic Archbishop of Cape 
Town, at a rally of Catholics, said that the ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH considered the Government's policy on 
Bantu Education a retrograde step which it would not support, 
no matter what the consequences. (Rand Daily Mail, October 
14, 1954.) 

The plenary session of Roman Catholic bishops and dele- 
gates in Pretoria submitted a resolution to the Minister of 


Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, which called for a “‘vigorous and. 


concentrated campaign to provide whatever education we can 
for our children by means of our own type of school! . . . It is 
incumbent upon us to strive by all means in our power to pro- 
vide Catholic schools for our Bantu schildren even if this de- 
mands exceptional sacrifices of our devoted laity, religious and 
clergy.” 

The bishops resolved to embark upon a vigorous and con- 
centrated campaign to provide education in their own type of 
school. ( South Africa, October 16, 1954.) 

The CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH in South Africa has 
decided to let its buildings to the Government “‘in the hope 
that in this way we shall still be able to gain entry into the 
schools and so influence and succour the African’’, according to 
the Rev. Stuart Jackman, of Pretoria. ( British Weekly, October 
28, 1954.) Mr. Jackman said in a sermon in Pretoria that “‘the 
Government’s fear of the Black man—made plain in their 
apartheid policy and in their use of the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act to combat liberal tendencies—is precipitating a 
Church-State crisis, a crisis all the more alarming because it is 
bei eing created by a nominally Christian Government who are 
using the excuse of public safety and security to cover actions 


1A total of 119,000 children attended the 775 Catholic Bantu schools 
in S.A. which were served by 2,338 African and European teachers and 
religious. Close on 2,000 members of the teaching staff were lay Bantu 
men and women drawing modest salaries. The Church also ran six 


teachers’ training colleges whose existence is also threatened by the Act. 
( Southern Cross, October 6, 1954.) 


. 


and legislation which are manifestly unchristian.” (The Star, 
Johannesburg, October 11, 1954.) 

The Chairman of the Congregational Union of South Africa, 
the Rev. Leonard Heap, said in Maritzburg that it was time for 
the churches “‘to take the gloves off and hit back with every- 
thing they had at the strangling evil of violent propaganda and 
indoctrination, the creation of fear and prejudice, which 
political expedience demanded in South Africa.” (Rand Daily 
Mail, October 15, 1954. ) 

The DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH (in a statement 
issued by the Synodal Commission of the Nederduitse Her- 
vormde of Gereformeerde Kerk) said there was nothing in the 
Government’s policy on Native education which necessarily 
conflicts with recognised Christian principles. The Church 
regarded the Government's action in taking over control of 
Native education as a natural development and urged the 
Government to create more facilities for academic education for 
non-Europeans. 

The South African METHODIST CHURCH Conference in 
Queenstown issued a statement saying that its teacher training 
colleges, not required for other purposes, would be leased to 
the State. The Church was totally opposed to the policy under- 
lying the Bantu Education Act but, in order to provide for the 
educational needs of the Native people, felt obliged to relin- 
quish control of its schools to the State. ( Eastern Province 
Herald, October 23, 1954.) The Conference also adopted a 
statement which noted ‘“‘with grave anxiety the dangerous 
racial situation” as a result of such legislation as the Bantu 
Education Act, Native Resettlement Act and the implementa- 
tion of the Group Areas Act, and appealed to the Government 
“to acknowledge and respect the human rights of all sections 
of the population . . .” ( Pretoria News, November, 195+. ) 

The AMERICAN BOARD MISSION in South Africa 
stated in Durban that it could not co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in implementing the Act. The Mission was founded in 
1835 and was teaching more than 20,000 African children in 109 
schools. Growing from its work were Adams College, the 
McCord Zulu Hospital, the Bantu Men’s Social Centre, and the 
Jan H. Hofmeyr School of Social Work in Johannesburg. The 
statement said that while being unable conscientiously to assist 
the Government in taking control of the schools, it did not 
have the resources to continue its primary schools without 
adequate subsidies. (.Watal Mercury, October 27, 1954.) 

The SWEDISH LUTHERAN MISSION at its annual 
general meeting at Dundee, Natal, decided to transfer all its 
subsidised schools to the Government. The Mission also de- 
cided that all its Swedish missionaries should learn Afrikaans. 
( Die Transvaler, October 22, 195+. ) 

A majority of the Bishops of the ANGLICAN CHURCH of 
the Province of South Africa decided to “‘lease certain of our 
buildings to the State”, because to refuse to do so “would 
throw many teachers out of employment, and leave many 
children without opportunity of any kind of instruction”. Their 
statement deplored the Bantu Education Act which would 
“retard the future education of the African” and said that “here 
we are faced with a grievous choice of evils, and we must 
choose the lesser . . .”” (Rand Daily Mail, November 11, 
1954. ) 

Commenting on this decision, the Rev. Trevor Huddleston, 
C.R. said: “This is a lamentable comment on the defeatist 
attitude which is gripping the Church in this country. The 








Churches have made no concerted effort to fight the Bantu 
Education Act, which is an attack on the most basic functions 
of the Church itself . . - The Church is mistaking enunciation 
of principles for the kind of action which is desperately needed 
if it is to retain the confidence of the African people at this 
time.” (The Observer, November 14, 1954.) Fr. Huddleston 
also said that the churches were faced with a dilemma. If they 
refused to co-operate with the Government they might com- 
pletely deprive the Natives of schools. The only way to over- 
come this was for all the Church leaders to demand an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister. They should tell him that they 
could not accept the Act without major concessions. The 
Government should be forced to allow mission schools to con- 
tinue unhampered by restrictions. (Rand Daily Mail, Novem- 
ber 1954.) 

The Johannesburg Synod, composed of nearly 500 repre- 
sentatives (European, African and Coloured) “regarded the 
Act as being against the will of God for two reasons: firstly, 
that it was based on Apartheid which attacked the natural rights 
and dignity of men made in the image of God and, secondly, 
because it was designed to ensure the perpetual domination of 
one racial group by the intellectual starvation of another.” 
(Sunday Express, Johannesburg, October 24, 1954.) The 
Express reported that there were fears of possible police action 
during the discussion and that the Bishop of Johannesburg 
“asked reporters before Native delegates were due to address 
the synod not to disclose their names in newspaper reports.” 

Father J. Shand, director of religious education in the dio- 
cese, said that the Act “will restrict the African, stunt him 
educationally and restrict him spiritually. Here in the Act one 
people is regarded as being on earth for the convenience and 
profit of another people.” 

Native speakers said that they would rather close all their 
schools for ten years than accept the Act. (Sunday Times, 
Johannesburg, October 24, 1954.) 

The Society of the Sacred Mission! has decided to close its 
African Teacher Training College and High School at Modder- 
poort, in the Orange Free State, in December 1955. Fr. 
Richard Roseveare, SSM (Provincial in South Africa) ex- 
plained: “If the Minister (of Native Affairs) cannot entrust 
the training of African teachers to Christian Missions, we as 
a Christian Mission, cannot and will not entrust our land or 
our buildings to him or to his department for educational 
purposes, for we are convinced that the true welfare of the 
African people is being denied by virtue of a political theory 
and educational principles which we affirm to be contrary to 
the will of God. No alternative, therefore, is open to us than 
to close the Institution at the end of 1955. We shall continue 
our mission work in some other field, as we hope, to the Glory 
of God and to the true welfare of His African people.” 

The Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, 
has ordered the closing of all Anglican mission schools in the 
Southern Transvaal,* The Bishop said: ‘““The policy of the 
Bantu Education Act is morally indefensible. In conscience I 
am bound to oppose it, and therefore cannot assist the Govern- 
ment, however remotely or indirectly, in implementing a policy 
which violates Christian standards. The decision I have taken 
is heart-breaking. I have searched my conscience and can take 
no other course. 


4An Anglican Religious Community. The bchool was foundedi n 1928. 
*T wenty-three schools. More than 10,000 pupils. 


“It is the end of an era of co-operation between Church and 
State in the field of African education. A 50-year partnership 
has been’ severed by the South African Parliament’s acceptance 
of the Bantu Education Act in 1954 . . . It means a loss to 
the church of buildings and contents valued at £45,000. It 
means depriving African children of benefits we would gladly 
continue to give. But there is no other way. Under the Act, 
farm schools which we control now pass into the hands of 
farmers on. whose land they are situated, while those on 
mining property will be controlled by the mining group con- 
cerned. : 

““What of the remainder of our schools which are either on 
freehold land owned by the Church or on stands in locations 
leased to the Church by municipalities for education purposes ? 
The Church could apply for permission to retain control of 
them for the time being, on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment grant will be limited to 75 per cent of teachers’ salaries. 
This is financially impossible. 

“The Church could rent or sell the schools. We refuse to 
consider either of these alternatives, because we want it to be 
clearly understood that we will have no part in a system of 
education whose objects are contrary to the principles which, 
we believe, ought to be the foundation of all education. 

“The four schools on Church freehold property we intend to 
turn into halls for parochial purposes. The others, whose total 
valuation is £40,000, will be closed. Whatever the cost, we 
must make it plain to the Government, the members of our 
own Church and all African people, that we disagree so pro- 
foundly with the policy that is about to be put into effect, 
under the Bantu Education Act, that we cannot be a party to 
it in any shape or form.”’ (Rand Daily Mail, November 22, 
1954. ) 

Fr. Huddleston and Mr. Ngakane (of the S.A. Institute of 
Race Relations) were speakers at a meeting organised by the 
Education League in Johannesburg to protest against the Act. 
The Rand Daily Mail reported that over 1,000 people were 
present and that the C.I.D. attended. A unanimous resolution 
was passed establishing a committee of action, charged with 
the duty of forming a board of Trustees to receive money! 
and to help in any other way to save the ideals and aims of 
St. Peter’s School? and similar institutions. 

Mr. Alan Paton, the South African author and chairman of 
the Liberal Party, speaking at what was expected to be the last 
annual meeting of the Ekutuleni Mission School, Sophiatown, 
said that the Act was the child of the new race morality which 
was beginning to replace Christian morality. It was supposed 
to protect Christian civilisation in South Africa, but was actu- 
ally undermining it. This pursuit of race-morality not only 
would separate men from men, but men from God. (The 
Sunday Times, Johannesburg, October 31, 195+. ) 


CONTROL OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS’ 


The Reverend N. B. Tantsi, Vice-president of the Transvaal 
Interdenominational African Ministers’ Association, com- 
mented on the circular to local authorities from the Native 
Affairs Department stating that churches in locations must 
apply annually for the right to remain there. He said that this 
was a shocking document. The value and sacredness of a 


1Donations should be sent to ‘Save St. Peter’s Fund’’ c/o The Priory, 
Rosettenville, Johannesburg. 

*See Dicest Vol. II, No. 5. 

*See Dicest Vol. I, No. 11, and Vol. II, No. 5. 











church building would be totally destroyed. “More emphasis is 
now placed on the powers of the Minister than on the sacred- 
ness of the church site and the minister.”” The insecurity of 
tenure in locations had for decades been a deterrent to African 
Christians to build churches. 

“The other disquieting thing about the circular is that it 
makes no provision for recourse to the courts. The Minister 
may decide that a minister is encouraging deterioration of race 
relations and then cancel any lease’’, the statement adds. 
( Pretoria News, October, 1954.) 

The Episcopal synod of the Anglican Church said that the 
circular appears to be “‘a clear denial of the right to freedom of 
speech, an attempt to silence the Church, and a threat to our 
work . . . We desire to call attention to the parallel between 
the threat contained in this and the threat reported to have been 
made against the Apostles by the Council of the Jews. Our 
reply cannot be different from theirs: ‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men.’ We find it difficult to believe that such 
threatenings can really have the approval of any Christian 
people, and we greatly hope that the circular will be with- 
drawn.”’ (The Times, November 12, 1954.) 

The Bishop of Pretoria in his charge to Synod said: ‘“The 
restrictions appear to make the Minister of Native Affairs the 
guardian of the consciences of the clergy, and this would be an 
intolerable and unacceptable situation. At the most solemn 
moment of his ordination a priest is commissioned to “‘preach 
the word of God’’. It is his duty to preach that word in the 
light of his conscience.” (Rand Daily Mail, October 1954. ) 

The Methodist Church of South Africa described the 
Minister of Native Affairs’ attempt “to muzzle free speech” by 
the circular as savouring ‘‘of the middle ages or the totali- 
tarian state.” ( Pretoria News, November 1954. ) 

The Pretoria News (October 14, 1954) referred to the cir- 
cular concerning leases to missions and concluded: “‘It is 


difficult to believe that any Christian church can range itself on 


the side of the State in this conflict. It is impossible that the 
sincere and devoted leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
can fail to understand the essential nature of the conflict and to 
exert their influence, which is tremendously powerful with 
the Government, to persuade it to draw back from this un- 
Christian attack on the freedom of Christian churches.” 


COMMENT IN BRITAIN 


The Archbishop of York, the Most Rev. Dr. Cyril Garbett, 
addressing his diocesan conference at York, said that ‘“Christian 
leaders in this country have kept silent lest anything they said 
might embitter the conflict in South Africa or cause difficulties 
to the bishops and others who have been courageously fighting 
against unjust legislative and administrative action against the 
African people. We no longer have the right to keep silence, 
and must voice our protest as clearly and uncompromisingly as 
we did against Hitler’s treatment, not of majorities, but of 
minorities in Germany. 

“The policy of the Union Government is to keep the 
Coloured or dark races in complete subjection, to refuse them 
advanced education and to treat them as a servile class. In 
pursuit of this policy they are threatening the Christian 
missions which have been working for many years with great 
devotion among the Bantu peoples. They claim complete con- 
trol of the education given by the missions and the regulations 
which they propose will make almost impossible Christian 


work of education. The freedom of the churches will be des- 
troyed by the State in matters of vital importance.” 

The Archbishop added that “‘this harsh policy is enflaming 
the Coloured people throughout Africa and the harm it will do 
to the relationship between Europeans and Africans is incal- 
culable.”’ ( Pretoria News, November 1954. ) 

The Most Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, addressing the Convocation of Canterbury, said: ‘Each 
detailed application of the policy of apartheid seems to us a 
fresh violation of Christian principle, and common justice. We 
take note of the bringing of Native education under the 
Minister of Native Affairs, the steps taken to ensure that 
Native education shall be strictly limited to what the Govern- 
ment thinks good for them, the expropriation of the Natives 
from the western lands.”” Dr. Fisher then referred to the 
Government's circular regarding leases to missions in Native 
areas ang said “‘that is totalitarianism, and differs not at all 
from the suppressions of civic freedom and church life in Com- 
munist countries. It is strange that the South African Govern- 
ment does not begin to suspect its own wisdom when it finds 
itself imitating the methods of Communist government and 
control.” ( Church Times, October 22, 1954. ) 

The Methodist Church in London described the regulations 
dealing with the leases of land to missions as ‘‘un-Christian 
and irresponsible’’. The Rev. W. Russell Shearer, the President 
of the Methodist Conference, said that the regulations were 
intended to strengthen the mastery of one racial group, but 
instead were likely to hasten a conflict. He assured support to 
the Methodist Church in South Africa and applauded them for 
their courageous stand. ( Pretoria News, November 1954. ) 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel’ called for 
prayers for South Africa while the Episcopal Synod of the 
Church of the Province of South Africa was meeting early in 
December. 

The British Council of Churches passed a resolution which 
described the policy of the South African Government as ex- 
pressed in the Bantu Education Act and Native Resettlement 
Act, as “‘not only an offence against human rights but also the 
Divine law as set forth in the Bible’. The Council affirmed its 
whole-hearted support of the declaration made by the World 
Council of Churches* that: “It is the duty of the Church to 
protest against any law or arrangement that is unjust to any 
human being, or which would make Christian fellowship im- 
possible, or would prevent the Christian from practising his 
vocation.’’ The Council invited the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and responsible leaders of other churches to appoint a group to 
advise on opportunities for action which would strengthen the 
churches in South Africa. (October 27, 1954. ) 

Two delegates, Mr. Bruce Greaves, and the Rev. Fenton 
Morley, were appointed by this group and have flown to 
South Africa to consult with the churches there. 

The Catholic Worker (London, November—December 1954) 
said that ‘unless Christians, by their action in South Africa and 
outside it, make that country’s economy unworkable, and 
bring down the Government, the point will soon be reached, if 
it has not been reached already, when armed revolution is 
lawful”. The editorial expressed the hope that the Church in 
South Africa would not have to go through so great a passion 

1A South Africa Emergency Fund has been established by the S.P.G. to 
assist the ican Church in South Africa in the crisis. should 
be sent to 15 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 
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as Christians who resisted the Nazi régime in Germany, “‘but 
unless it is willing to do so, by the self-identification of white 
Christians with the African, then it is likely that many or most 
Africans will turn their backs upon a creed whose followers will 
not risk their comfort for their Master’s brothers.”’ 

The Yorkshire Post (November 1954), after describing a 
number of South Africa’s racial policies, added: “‘It is difficult 
to believe that the country in which these things are taking 
place is a member of the British Commonwealth . . . The 
duty of the Church in South Africa is clear. She needs the 
support and sympathy of Christians everywhere.” 

The Mews Chronicle at the same time said: ‘‘If they are true 
to their faith, Christian leaders cannot remain silent about 
racial oppressions in South Africa or other evils nearer home.” 

The British Weekly (October 28, 1954) referred to those who 
urge silence and caution on the grounds that South Africans 
resent criticism from abroad, and added: ‘‘In all reason we have 
to ask ourselves how far care and caution can be carried. If it 
has manifestly not succeeded in staying the attack on the 
Church or softened the anger of the Government against the 
African, what can be said in its favour—except that it left some 
men in the undisturbed postures of Christian statesmanship?”’ 
After mentioning the appeal made by the Rev. Trevor Huddles- 
ton in the Observer! (October 10, 1954), it went on to recom- 
mend support for Father Huddleston’s lead, and for his appeal 
for funds for St. Peter’s School? and concluded : ‘‘Christian men 
in South Africa are trying to save their schools as the particular 
situation in which the Gospel about God and men is being 
denied. They need money to do it. The money can be raised, if 
the Christian Church throughout the world is asked to see that 
it is raised.” 

The Birmingham Gazette (October 20, 1954) commented 
that “unlike the hesitant expostulations which periodically 
issue from Westminster’, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
condemnation of South Africa’s racial policy “‘pulled no 
punches . . . His words will bring a flush to the cheek of 
many politicians. In them a natural cautiousness, allied with 
apathy, is rationalised as non-intervention in the affairs of other 
nations. Post-war governments have sheltered under this 
ignoble banner for too long. 

‘The doctrine of non-intervention is one which can be sanely 
applied only to a nation which equally respects it and is pre- 
pared to reciprocate it. Unfortunately, South Africa, partly by 
deliberate design and partly by the accident of geography, is 
very much interfering in matters which are the immediate 
concern of Britain.”” The editorial referred to the banishment of 
Seretse Khama, and the case of South West Africa, and urged 
an approach to South Africa within the family circle of the 
Commonwealth. ‘‘But whatever is done, it should be done 
quickly before South African intolerance triggers off a series of 
uncontrollable explosions throughout.” 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


DEBATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS* 
THE DEBATES in the Fourth Committee on South West Africa 
were temporarily adjourned while a specially appointed sub- 
committee considered procedural difficulties which had arisen 
1Copies obtainable from The Africa Bureau. 


*See page 3. 
3See Dicest Vol. II, No. 5. 





concerning the voting procedure to be adopted by the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa. Under the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations it was necessary to have 
unanimous decisions and all resolutions concerning Mandates 
required the concurrence of the Mandatory power. This pro- 
cedure has been opposed by some members of the United 
Nations who maintained the correct voting procedure would 
be that on “‘important questions’’ under Article 18, para 2, of 
the United Nations Charter, whereby a‘two-thirds majority 
would apply in the Committee on South West Africa. 

The sub-committee, reporting back to the Fourth Com- 
mittee, recommended that the matter of voting procedure 
should be referred to the International Court of Justice. But 
this recommendation was defeated. As a result, the delega- 
tions of the United States, New Zealand, Norway and Thailand 
(who favoured the recommendation) refused to participate in 
considering any resolutions based on the substance of the 
report of the Committee on South West Africa. The represen- 
tatives of Iraq, Sweden and the United States stated that their 
delegations would, for the same reason, not be able to accept 
an invitation to serve on the Committee on South West Africa. 
Representatives of Brazil, Mexico, Pakistan, Syria and Thailand 
would reserve their positions. Norway also withdrew from the 
Committee on South West Africa. ' 

The 500th plenary meeting of the General Assembly then 
considered a draft resolution sponsored by Guatemala and 
Lebanon which called for reference of the special voting rule to 
the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. Mr. 
E. Arenales (Guatemala) reviewed the many difficulties that 
had arisen in the previous debates and underlined the impor- 
tance of making a final effort to dissipate any legal doubts on 
the special rule. Certain delegations had stated their reserva- 
tions in regard to this rule and had announced that, unless those 
doubts were removed, they would not be able to take part in 
the future deliberations on the problem. In these circumstances, 
South Africa would find justification for its non-co-operation 
with the U.N. in respect to South West Africa. On the other 
hand, if the legal doubts were removed, the U.N. would be 
placed in a stronger legal and moral position in its decisions 
affecting the territory. 

The Assembly voted by 25 votes to 11 (with 21 abstentions ) 
to seek an advisory opinion from the International Court as to 
whether decisions of the Assembly on questions relating to 
reports and petitions concerning South West Africa ‘‘shall be 
regarded as important. questions within the meaning of 
Article 18 paragraph 2 of the Charter of the United Nations’ 
(i.e., by two-thirds majority vote), and if this is not a correct 
interpretation of the procedure envisaged in the Court’s 
previous advisory opinion, ‘what voting procedure should be 
followed”’ in the matter? 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY REV. MICHAEL SCOTT 


A letter from the Rev. Michael Scott, appealing to the 
Fourth Committee not to lose sight of the moral issues, was 
read in the Committee. Mr. Scott has also recommended that 
consideration be given to “‘ways in which the Specialised 
Agencies of the United Nations could conceivably assist the 
South African Government in the solution of some of the 
problems that have to be faced ‘in South West Africa if a more 
co-operative relationship could be established between the 
Union Government and the United Nations’. 











“This is now the ninth year in which the United Nations 
has been occupied with negotiations and with the juridical and 
procedural aspects of this question,” he said. “‘Nevertheless, 
all who have taken part in these proceedings must have done 
so with some sense of the substance of the matter and of respect 
for law and the instrument of justice and of the moral law 
whence these institutions derive their sanction and strength. 
This conception must be common not only to the Africans for 
whom I plead, and who have shown such respect for constitu- 
tional procedures despite their history and their present 
experience, but also to those entrusted with the administration 
of that territory. 

“It is for these reasons that | would appeal to you to con- 
sider whether ways and means could be explored whereby the 
Specialised Agencies could conceivably assist those of different 
race in South West Africa who are in dire need of assistance. 
Procedurally, such assistance must be asked for by Govern- 
ments from the respective agencies. But the Assembly is em- 
powered to make recommendations; through the Committee 
on South West Africa, might it not be possible for the As- 
sembly to work out in a co-ordinated way, how the various 
agencies could help in overcoming these great dangers to all 
the South West African people of poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease which afflict so large a section of the population ?”’ 

Mr. Scott referred to instances of malnutrition, owing to 
drought, of the need to improve and extend Native farming, of 
developing water supplies, etc., which had been cited in the 
Report of the Committee on South West Africa and he quoted 
examples of the assistance given by the various agencies 
towards agricultural, medical, educational and social better- 
ment in other parts of the world. ‘“The gesture of a contribu- 
tion from Member States—even from those less favoured with 
wealth—to be earmarked by the Specialised Agencies for assist- 
ing South West Africa, might appeal to the conscience of 
South Africa and encourage many to work for a new approach 
to a more co-operative relationship in future between South 
Africa and the United Nations.” 


UNITED PARTY ON THE MANDATE 


Reacting to the contention by the Nationalists that the 
Mandate is ended,! the UNSWP (United Party in South 
West Africa) has submitted these eight points :— 

The mandate over South West Africa is still in existence. 

UNO is not the lawful success or to the League of Nations and 
the Union Government can in consequence not be forced to 
place South West Africa under the trusteeship of UNO. 

The UNSWP supports the Union Government in its refusal 
to place South West Africa under trusteeship. 

Due consideration should however be given to the fact that 
UNO is to-day the only world organisation which concerns 
itself with mandate affairs and no purpose can be served by 
closing our eyes to this fact. 

The UNSWP can see no advantage to be gained by the 
Union Government’s offer to negotiate with the U.S.A., 
Britain and France with a view to reaffirming the mandate 
status of South West Africa, and regards this as a step in the 
wrong direction. 

The UNSWP believes that in the present circumstances 
the only way in which the abolition of the mandate can be 
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achieved is that contemplated by the mandate system itself, 
namely the constitutional development of the Territory until 
complete self-government and independence have been reached 
and the recognition of such de facto independence by the Union 
Government and also in the international sphere. To this end 
the co-operation of the mandatory power and that of UNO 
are prerequisite. 

That the co-operation of UNO will not be secured unless the 
SWA problem is handled at UNO with determination but also 
with the greatest possible tact. Provocative and non co- 
operative action can only spoil the atmosphere necessary to 
delicate negotiations. For that reason also the UNSWP 
favours the rendering of yearly reports on the administration 
of SWA to UNO on a voluntary basis and as a token of good- 
will. The existing misunderstanding between UNO and the 
Union over South West Africa can only be eliminated by send- 
ing such reports. 

The UNSWP is convinced that if the Union Government, 
acting in the spirit of the mandate, does everything in its power 
to assist South West Africa along the road of economic and 
constitutional development until independence is reached, in 
contradistinction to the policy of incorporation which is now 
being followed, so much confidence in and goodwill towards 
the Union of South Africa will be built up in South West Africa 
that both countries can only benefit therefrom and the way will 
be prepared for the closest co-operation in the future. (The 
Windhoek Advertiser, October 8, 195+.) 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


UNION THREAT TO EDUCATION 


Tue Manchester Guardian correspondent in the Union said 
that ‘‘the Nationalist press has suddenly thrown the spotlight 
on Basutoland, indicating an intention to squeeze the Protec- 
torates. The theme song on Basutoland is that it would be an 
anomaly to leave the mission societies in charge of education 
there while native African education throughout the Union is 
being developed by Dr. Verwoerd to conform to the doctrine 
of apartheid . . . The allegation is now being made that 
Basutoland is becoming a centre for the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda to the Union. Dr. Verwoerd ( Minister 
of Native Affairs) has already tightened control of the influx of 
Africans from Basutoland and Bechuanaland who are seeking 
work in the urban areas of the Union. There are also reports 
of an organised effort to purchase land and business interests in 
Swaziland with capital raised in Nationalist quarters.” 
( November 10, 1954.) 


U.N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons (October 21, 
1954), the Under Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions gave the following details of applications for assistance 
by the High Commission Territories from the U.N. technical 
and other agencies. 














Territory Project Assistance Remarks 
sought 
WHO 
Bechuanaland Yawscampaign 1 Doctor Supplies and equip- 
Protectorate ment _ by 
UNICEF 
Bechuanaland Tsetse control 1 Consultant Application under 
Protectorate Survey consideration by 
WHO 
Basutoland Tuberculosis Doctors, nurses do. 
Survey and Equipment and 
control cam- = Supplies 
paign 
Basutoland Nutrition sur- 2 Doctors do. 
vey andcontrol 1 Nurse 
campaign 
UNICEF Vaccination Transport and Application 
Basutoland campaign Supplies accepted 
against 


diphtheria and 

whooping cough 
In addition two WHO fellowships have been awarded for 
studies in the medical field to officers in the service of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Administration. 





OXFORD BANTU SCHOLARSHIPS 


The first of the new Oxford Bantu Scholarships open to 
Native graduates of South African universities has been 
awarded to Mr. Clifford Morojele, a research officer in the 
Basutoland Department of Agriculture. Mr. Morojele took a 
B.Sc. degree at Fort Hare University College in 1951, was 
awarded the Royal bursary to read for an honours degree at the 
University of Witwatersrand, and will take up his Oxford 
scholarship in September 1953 to study for a Ph.D. in bio- 
ecology. 


EAST AFRICA 
Uganda 


Boru in Uganda and in the United Kingdom the situation grew 
increasingly tense as the judgment in the legal test case con- 
cerning the withdrawal of recognition of the Kabaka,! and the 
recommendations of the Hancock Mission,? were awaited. Her 
Majesty’s Government announced its new policy for Uganda, 
recognising a new situation, and agreeing that the exiled 
Kabaka of Buganda would be allowed to return under certain 
circumstances. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE LEGAL TEST CASE 


The judgment of the Chief Justice of Uganda, Mr. J. B. 
Griffin, ran to 101 foolscap sheets and contained many com- 
plicated legal points. Briefly the finding was that ‘“‘the Govern- 
ment, which could have ended the 1900 agreement (by which 
Uganda is ruled) under Article XX or withdrawn recognition 
as an Act of State, was mistaken in withdrawing it under 
Article VI. The mistake lay in the fact that although the 
Kabaka failed to abide by policy decisions, there had not been a 
failure of the kind visualised in Article VI—failure of the 
Kabaka, chiefs and people to co-operate loyally in day-to-day 
administration and organisation.” 


1See DiceEst Vol. II, No. 5. 
*See Dicest Vol. II, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 


Plaintiffs had asked for declarations concerning their claims 
“that four unofficial members were not entitled to sit in the 
Lukiko because the Kabaka had not confirmed their appoint- 
ments, and they sought an injunction to prevent the four taking 
their seats as well as declarations that the Kabaka’s deposition 
was unlawful, and that the Regents appointed after his deposi- 
tion had no power to appoint the four to the Lukiko. The Chief 
Justice refused to grant the injunction or issue the declarations. 

“Answering other points put forward by Mr. Kenneth 
Diplock, Q.C., for the plaintiffs, he said the Colonial Secretary 
was the sole judge of whether the Kabaka, chiefs and people of 
Buganda were ‘co-operating loyally’. The Governor of Uganda 
was entitled to bring emergency regulations into force and 
introduce regulations which effectively vested the Regents with 
the Kabaka’s powers. These powers enabled them to nominate 
Lukiko members. They were not invested with the powers by 
a letter and telegram which the Kabaka had sent from London.” 
(Extracts from Manchester Guardian report, November 5, 
195+. ) 

Cyril Dunn, writing from Kampala in the Observer (Novem- 
ber 7, 1954) said that ‘‘the people of Buganda leapt sensa- 
tionally to the conclusion that they had won a great victory 
. . . Few of them had heard Uganda’s Chief Justice give the 
judgment, but he had taken the unusual precaution of issuing a 
simplified version of his findings. It was from this document, 
rushed out to them by editors of the vernacular Press, that the 
waiting crowds of Buganda got the version which sent them off 
into the wild ululations of joy still to be heard. This improbable 
reaction came so quickly that it is safe to assume the editors 
read out only those sentences put into the judgment against the 
possibility of appeal. It is doubtful if the people were told that 
in the Court’s view the Kabaka had ‘disregarded his duty’ to 
acknowledge and abide by the overrule of the Crown, and that 
(by some odd mischance of possibly historic importance) the 
Government had simply declared withdrawal of recognition 
under the wrong article.”’ 

In editorial comments in London the Sunday Times (Novem- 
ber 7, 1954) said that if the complicated judgment “‘leaves both 
sides with a sense of victory, it is to the good, for the moment 
has come for important decisions about Uganda which will call 
for a malleable condition both of local public opinion and of 
official policy.”’ 

The Observer (November 7, 1954) commented that the 
evidence in the case was said to “‘support the view that the 
Kabaka faced a cruel dilemma when he was told that he should 
obey the Governor’s orders without first consulting the 
Lukiko. It is probable that had he done so he would have been 
deposed by his own people.” 

The Manchester Guardian described the judgment as ‘“‘a 
striking instance of the stalwart independence of the judiciary 
under British rule; and it may be asked whether a demonstra- 
tion of British readiness to subordinate policy to law, and not 
to rely on the saving grace of ‘acts of state’, might not be even 
more impressive than a demonstration of consistency at all 
costs”. (November 8, 1954.) 

The Daily Telegraph (November 11, 1954) remarked that 
“the Kabaka’s supporters have certainly scored a tactical point 
by showing that the procedure was in at least one detail 
faulty’. 

The Times (November 5, 1954) said that it was essential ‘‘to 
ensure that whatever is right should be done fearlessly. No 








consideration of false pride should play any part on any side in 
preventing what is best for Buganda from being done”’. 

Correspondence in The Times followed, with Canon Max 
Warren (General Secretary Church Missionary Society), Mr. 
A. Creech Jones, M.P. (The Africa Bureau). Bishop C. E. 
Stuart (former Bishop of Uganda), and Dr. Roland Oliver, 
urging “‘a major measure of reconciliation on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government’. (November 6, 1954. ) 

Mr. John V. Taylor, Warden of the Bishop Tucker College 
in Uganda, gave a reminder ‘‘of the dignity and restraint which 
the Baganda have shown since the crisis began. Only those 
who, like myself, have lived in that country through those days 
can appreciate how much we owe to the strength of the 
Baganda leaders, and to the people’s faith that the way 
forward is the way of discipline and negotiation. With such a 
people, to reverse a decision is not a loss of face; it is not a 
sign of weakness, but rather of strength, to do the right thing 
for a given moment. A generous act will be received gener- 
ously.”’ (November 9, 1954. ) 

Mr. R. C. Pratt, writing from Makerere College, said that 
“to promise the return of the Kabaka now would assure the 
acceptance of the Hancock proposals. It would help assure their 
successful application and it would above all call a halt to the 
present embittered relations which must be making harmonious 
and productive relations between the Administration and the 
Baganda almost impossible.”” (November 12, 1954. ) 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT'S DECISION 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, made a statement in the House of Commons, while the 
Governor of Uganda, Sir Andrew Cohen, made a similar state- 
ment in Kampala to the Lukiko (Parliament) of Buganda 
(November 16, 1954). Mr. Lennox-Boyd in his statement said 
that two new factors had recently emerged in the situation in 
Buganda—the judgment and the agreement on constitutional 
changes reached by the conference presided over by Sir Keith 
Hancock. These factors created ‘‘a new situation’”’ in which 
there is both need and opportunity for a new approach to the 
question of the Kabaka. “‘Her Majesty’s Government have 
therefore decided that, subject to certain ¢onditions and after a 
suitable interval, the Lukiko should be given the opportunity 
to choose whether a new Kabaka should be elected or whether 
Kabaka Mutesa II should return as native ruler of Buganda.” 
The conditions were :— 

“(i) The agreed constitutional recommendations to be 
accepted as a whole by the Lukiko. 

(ii) Her Majesty’s Government and the Lukiko should 
agree the terms of the solemn engagement recommended by 
the constitutional conference to be entered into by the Kabaka. 

(iii) The choice of the Lukiko to be made nine months after 
the new arrangements have been brought into effect. This 
period will be shortened if the Government are convinced 
before the end of it that the constitutional arrangements have 
become well established and are working satisfactorily. The 
Government will make every effort to ensure that they are 
brought into effect by March $1 next year. The Kabaka 
chosen by the Lukiko will be required to enter into the 
solemn engagement and to sign and thereby confirm the 
amending agreement before he is recognised by Her Majesty’s 
Government.” 


In both the House of Commons and the House of Lords the 


“new approach’ to the return of Kabaka Mutesa was wel- 
comed and leaders of the Opposition in both houses said they 
would probably wish to discuss the Government’s White 
Paper containing the proposals and constitutional recom- 
mendations when these had been studied. 

In Kampala, when Sir Andrew Cohen reached the sentence 
in the statement that the Lukiko should be given the oppor- 
tunity to choose whether a new Kabaka should be elected, 
there was an uproar from the crowd who had gathered outside 
the Lukiko, over which the rest of the sentence could not be 
heard. The disturbances were so great that the Governor was 
unable to finish his speech. 

The following day the Great Lukiko met and sent an apology 
to the Governor for the incidents, which they deplored. A 
unanimous resolution was passed which reiterated ‘‘the earlier 
resolution that Mutesa II is our Kabaka and that no other 
person will be elected Kabaka as long as Mutesa I1 is alive.” 

From London the Kabaka appealed to his people to observe 
“their usual restraint’’ and urged the mto give “most careful 
consideration”” to the constitutional proposals. (The Times, 
November 18, 195+. ) 

THE WHITE PAPER! 

Among the recommendations agreed at the Namirembe 
Conference (the discussions of the Buganda Constitutional 
Committee, Professor Hancock and the Government) were the 
following :— 

Buganda shall continue as an integral part of Uganda. 

The Kabaka shall succeed as heretofore by descent and elec- 
tion of the Great Lukiko, and his name must have the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The Kabaka shall retain all his 
traditional titles and dignities; and rules and customs apper- 
taining to such dignities of the Kabaka shall be observed. 

Responsibility for the conduct of public affairs shall be 
placed it: the hands of six Ministers (Prime Minister, Trea- 
surer, Chief Justice, Health, Education and Natural Resources ) 
who will be elected by the Lukiko, approved by the Governor 
and appointed by the Kabaka. 

There shall be a strong civil service, and an Appointments 
Board. The Saza, Gombolola and Miruka Chiefs will remain 
the backbone of public administration and will be given the 
support of the Protectorate Police which they require for fulfil- 
ment of their responsibilities. 

There shall be a Speaker of the Great Lukiko, and Com- 
mittees for Finance, Public Works, Education, Health, Natural 
Resources, Community Development and Local Government, 
etc. 

The relationship of Buganda with the Protectorate is 
envisaged in such a way that the Kingdom of Buganda, while 
remaining deeply rooted in its own customs and culture, will be 
in a position to play an increasing part in the new order of things 
in the Protectorate, and proposals are made for the establish- 
ment of consultative committees, and for there solving of any 
serious differences that might arise between the two Govern- 
ments. 

In an Appendix, the Governor recommends reforms to the 
Uganda Government which include the introduction of a 
ministerial system. The Executive Council would consist of 
fourteen members (including the Governor): nine would be 
officials, six or seven with ministerial status, and there would 

1H.M. Stationery Office Cmd. 9320. 








be five Ministers, of whom three would be Africans, drawn 
from the public. There would also be two African Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretaries. The Governor would choose the 
Ministers from the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council would be enlarged to permit of 
increased African representation for Buganda, Busoga and one 
other district, and the proportion of African members would be 
increased to half the total—thirty on the Government side, 
eighteen African, six Asian and six European representatives. 
Of the Africans five should be from Buganda (an increase of 
two). This has been made possible by the European and Asian 
representatives having agreed to give up one of their seven 
seats, the two members concerned transferring to the Govern- 
ment side of the Council. The former cross-bench to be con- 
verted into a Government back-bench, which would mean that 
in addition to the three African Ministers and two Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretaries there would be seven others on the 
Government side. The total number of Africans on the 
Council would thus be thirty—half the members of the Council. 

The Governor also proposed that no major changes in these 
arrangements should be made for six years from their intro- 
duction—to ensure a period of stability. 

The Governor added the recommendation that it should be 
laid down now that, should the occasion ever arise in the future 
to ascertain public opinion in terms of the pledge given by Her 
Majesty’s Government in November 1953,} on thequestion of 
Federation, the Protectorate Government would consult fully 
with the Buganda Government and the other Authorities 


throughout the country as to the best method of ascertaining 
public opinion. 


PRESS COMMENTS IN LONDON 

The Spectator (November 19, 1954) said: ““There is imagina- 
tion in the decisions as well as shrewdness, a flair for greatness 
as well as a flair for compromise . . . The means of moving 
forward from a difficult position is to be found in the way in 
which the new decisions have been interlocked. Measures for 
reform of the Executive and Legislative Councils as presented 
by the Governor, would have had a bleak reception if Sir Keith 
Hancock’s mediation (which did not specifically include the 
question of the Kabaka’s return in its terms of reference ) had 
not produced agreement between the Governor and the Lukiko 
Committee on the constitutional issue. These two together 
could hardly have worked satisfactorily if the personal powers 
of the Kabaka had been allowed to remain as before. Conver- 
sion of the office of the Kabaka into that of a constitutional ruler 
has been, to many, the almost unbreathable hope . . . The 
psychological importance of this device is that the ruler thus 
chosen would be entering upon a new dignity within a new 
constitutional framework.” 

The Daily Mail (November 17, 1954) paid tribute to the 
Buganda with their “‘constant and unwavering loyalty” to their 
Kabaka and to the dignity of Kabaka Mutesa himself. The 
editorial described the decision of Mr. Lennox-Boyd and the 
Government in reversing the opinion that the Kabaka’s deposi- 
tion was “final” as “showing wisdom and courage. Humanity 
is a better guide than legality. Better to accede to the wishes 
o* a people than to refrain from fear of losing ‘face’ ’’. 

The Manchester Guardian referred to the unruly mob who 


*A strong assurance that the Government will not raise the issue of 
East African Federation “While public opinion remains as it is at the 
present time.” 
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had shouted down the Governor, and urged the Lukiko to stand 
firm against any forces “‘anxious to wreck any agreement 
between the Lukiko and the Government, even if the agree- 
ment carried with it the Kabaka’s return”. The proposals in 
the White Paper for reforms in the government of Uganda 
were regarded as ‘‘an important step towards self-govern- 
ment” which would ‘‘not only strengthen substantially African 
representation in the Legislature but will (if adopted) add 
Uganda to the list of countries in the Commonwealth in which 
African and European Ministers will work side by side as heads 
of departments” 


H.H. THE KABAKA’S BIRTHDAY 


November 19 was the Kabaka’s thirtieth birthday. There 
were no Official celebrations in Buganda as in previous years, 
but African shops and the Buganda Government offices were 
closed and special religious services were held. The Naba- 
gereka, the Kabaka’s wife, attended morning service at 
Namirembe Cathedral, where the service was conducted by the 
Rt. Rev. L. W. Brown. (The Times, November 20, 1954.) 

The Kabaka attended a special Thanksgiving service at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. The address was given by the Rt. Rev. 
C. E. Stuart, assistant Bishop of Worcester, formerly Bishop of 
Uganda, who said ‘‘we must thank God for a new approach of 
the British Government . . . You will, we all know, soon go 
back to your own kingdom and you will lead it into prosperity 
and happiness”’ 


STATEMENT BY THE AFRICA BUREAU 


In congratulating Kabaka Mutesa of Buganda on the anni- 
versary of his birthday, the Executive of the Africa Bureau 
desire to express their admiration of the fortitude and dignity 
with which he has borne himself, and of the restraint shown by 
his loyal subjects, since his deportation nearly a year ago. 

As the Great Lukiko of Buganda has yet to decide whether 
or not to accept the White Paper proposals, the Executive 
prefer to make no comment on them except to say that these 
proposals are undoubtedly the fruit of much patience, courage 
and goodwill on the part of Sir Keith Hancock and the Buganda 
Committee, the Governor of Uganda and his officers, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and H.M. Government. 
Believing, as we do, that these are pre-eminently the qualities 
that should be brought to bear on Colonial affairs, the Execu- 
tive of the Africa Bureau offer their tribute to each of these 
persons and bodies. As an illustration of goodwill they parti- 
cularly welcome the possibility of the Kabaka’s return. 


HeminGForD ( Chairman) 
A. CREECH JoNnEs 

Puitip FoTHERGILL 
ELIZABETH PAKENHAM 
MICHAEL ScoTT 


Kenya 


THE WAR COUNCIL’S REPORT 


Tue Kenya War Council issued a review of the Emergency 
on October 20, the second anniversary of its declaration. 
Among the points mentioned in the report, were the follow- 
ing :— 

Emergency Operations—‘‘ While recent successes against the 











terrorists justify cautious optimism, nothing in the military 
situation suggests an early end of the emergency. There are 
indications of a weakening of terrorist morale and of dissension 
among a few of the leaders, but most of the leaders, in the 
absence of any alternative, are still firm in their determination 
to continue the fighting. Operations now being conducted . . . 
are designed to kill or capture the leaders and to inflict casual- 
ties on the members of their gangs so as to reduce their fighting 
potential and to destroy their morale. It is not possible to say 
how long it would take to exhaust their manpower, assuming 
their present rate of casualties continues.” 

Encouraging considerations include increasing numbers of 
surrenders and of the killing or capture of Mau Mau leaders; a 
marked drop in the rate of security force casualties and of 
casualties among loyal civilians. 

Build-up and Improvement of the Police Force—-Increases in 
strength and improvements in training and operational 
methods. 

Civilian Service with the Security Forces—‘‘The Emergency 
has made exceptionally heavy dernands on the European man- 
power of the Colony. Many of the new emergency posts, such 
as district officers (Kikuyu Guard) screening officers, rehabili- 
tation officers and field intelligence officers, demand a know- 
ledge of the country, the African and his language, and are 
difficult to fill from outside Kenya.’’ Because of the valuable 
contribution of maintaining production on their farms, the 
Europeans in the security forces at any one time are limited to 
1,000. 511 Asians have been called up for full-time service. 

Tribute was paid to farmers in the operational areas for the 
hardships they have undergone. 

Detainees—Some 46,000 Kikuyu, Embu and Meru are de- 
tained for suspected complicity in the Mau Mau movement. 
There are works camps for some 17,000 who are not “‘hard- 
core Mau Mau’’, and camps for a further 13,000 are planned 
or being constructed. “Detainees . . . will have opportunities 
to prove their loyalty and earn their release . . . Plans have 
been worked out for their reabsorption.”” Those hard-core 
detainees who after a period show no evidence of abandoning 
Mau Mau doctrine will be forbidden to return to places where 
they may cause trouble, and will have to live in remote settle- 
ments or camps. 


Villages—Progress is being made with concentrating the 
population in villages. Figures are now as follows :— 


Population now housed in Villages 


District —_ Villages built Numbers Percentage of 
Population 
Nyeri 134 103,000 48 
Fort Hall 21 42,000 138 
Meru 22 11,000 3°5 
Embu 82 121,000 60 


Development and Achievement of Loyal Tribes—Illustrations of 
projects for which money has been granted during the emer- 
gency to loyal tribes are :— 

Loan to Machakos District Council for sisal industry run by 
them. 

Kitui District: special grant of £10,000 for improvement of 
water supplies in recognition of the loyalty of the 230,000 
Kamba in the district. 

Baringo : intermediate boys’ school. 


Elgeyo Marakwet District: Extension to Government 
School Farm. 

Machakos District: a farm of 16,000 acres for resettlement 
by the Kamba. 

The Government has made available loans on £ for £ basis 
to finance arid encourage African traders in Nyanza. 

Other points—Mau Mau have lost 6,741 men killed and 753 
Mau Mau have been captured wounded. 12,100 Mau Mau 
terrorists have been captured and detained, 433 have sur- 
rendered. 

The Security forces have lost 479, and African loyalists not 
in the forces, 1,292. Wounded number 4380 and 769 respec- 
tively. 

Between September 30, 1954, and August 31, 1954, the U.K. 
troops have increased from 1,485 to 7,109 and African troops 
from 4,910 to 5,865. The Kikuyu Guard from April 1953 to 
August 31, 1954, increased from 9,050 to 22,130. 

To the end of June 1954 the Emergency had cost about 
£14 million but the Colony’s revenue has remained buoyant. 

Development has proceeded in all areas, and school enrol- 
ment has increased by 7,000, the number of primary and inter- 
mediate schools by about 500. 

Housing for 16,000 Africans at an approximate cost of 
£975,000 has been provided by local authorities, and in 1953 
£270,000 was spent on the Medical Department's develop- 
ment programme. 

Agricultural production has increased and an example is 
given of the expansion of coffee growing by Africans—from 
449 acres owned by 2,069 growers in 1951 to 1,413 acres 
owned by 4,565 in 1954. 


THE GOVERNOR’S SPEECH TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 
Arrican ELEcTIONs 

Tue Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, in the course of 
his speech at the opening session of the Legislative Council, 
spoke of new methods of electing African members. He said 
that Mr. W. F. Coutts, at present Administrator of St. 
Vincent in the Windward Islands and formerly a member of 
the Kenya Administration, would visit each of the African areas. 
Assisted by the present African Member in the area, and by 
two other leading Africans in the locality, he would ‘“‘investi- 
gate and advise on the best system or systems to be adopted 
in choosing African representative members for the Legislative 
Council in Kenya, bearing in mind the differences that may 
exist between various areas’’. 

The Governor added: “In the Central Province (Kikuyu- 
land) only people of proved loyalty to the Government will for 
a considerable time to come be permitted to participate in the 
choice of African representative members of the Legislature, 
and only proved loyalists will be permitted to assist Mr. 
Coutts in his inquiry. I hope that Mr. Coutts will be able to 
begin his work early in 1955 and I expect that it will take about 
six months to complete.” 


AGRICULTURE PoLicy 
Among other points made were that proposals would shortly 
be put before the Council for increasing the capital of the 
European Agricultural Settlement Fund to £2 million sterling, 
enabling the Settlement Board to expand its operations; and 
£750,000 sterling would be provided from the Land Bank for 
loans to individual farmers. 








EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

The Government had decided, the Governor added, to build 
anew African Women’s Teacher Training College at Machakos ; 
the new Kwale Technical Trades School will open next year 
and Nairobi’s Royal Technical College will also be opened to 
students of all races in 1955. 


REHABILITATION 

The Government wanted “‘to place as soon as possible on 
the road towards release those who are capable of being re- 
called to a decent life, and in the meantime to make the method 
of confinement such that it will lead to the least bitterness 
possible . . . The Emergency has confronted the Govern- 
ment with a number of pressing problems concerning the 
welfare of children, some of whom have been separated from 
their parents. A comprehensive Bill will shortly be presented 
to the Council which provides for the prevention of cruelty to 
and neglect of children of all races.”” The Governor said that 
the Government would shortly be starting on the rehabilitation 


of women detainees. (Kenya Public Relations Office, October 12, 
1954. ) 


DEBATE IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


At the opening of a debate on the emergency in the Legisla- 
tive Council, the Government moved: ‘‘That this House, while 
appreciating the great improvements achieved by the forces of 
law and order in execution of the emergency, realises the neces- 
sity of continuing efforts to end the emergency, at the earliest 
possible time and undertakes to support all measures necessary 
to this end, and expresses its confidence in the Government in 
this regard.”” The Government later accepted an amendment 
by Mr. W. E. Crosskill that, while appreciating what had been 
done by the security forces, the House was confident that the 
Government realised that a still greater effort should be made 
to bring about a successful and speedy end to the emergency 
and was determined to make such an effort. 

In the course of the debate Mr. E. Mathu, an African 
member of the Council, said that he was extremely disappointed 
with the report of the War Council, in which there was nothing 
to suggest an early end to the emergency. Nothing could be 
more calculated to strengthen Mau Mau than the opinions 
expressed. As a Kikuyu and an African, he repeated that noth- 
ing could be more damaging to Kenya’s cause. The most im- 
portant factors in the emergency were the denial of food, guns, 
ammunition, and manpower to Mau Mau, and he suggested 
that more men could be raised for the security forces, especially 
among Asians and Africans. That would be less expensive than 


importing Commonwealth troops. (East Africa & Rhodesia, 
October 28, 1954.) 


MR. LENNOX-BOYD’S STATEMENT 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. A. T. Lennox- 
Boyd, in a statement to the House of Commons (October 26, 
1954) reported on his recent visit to Kenya. He said: “Steady 
progress is now being made and the gangs can no longer obtain 
supplies and assistance as and when required, and have to fight 
for them. The mounting co-operation with the Government 
now being shown in the reserves and the increased strength and 
efficiency of the Kikuyu guards, assisted by the security forces, 
is beginning to tell . . . I will not attempt to forecast the end 
of the emergency . . . The measures which have proved 
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necessary to deal with the emergency include the detention of 
large numbers of Kikuyu, Embu, and Meru. We all regret the 
need for this action, but I am satisfied that it is necessary.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd spoke of the reassurances he had given to 
the Africans in Kenya that the “‘irreconcilables will not be 
allowed to return to their former homes’’. This, he said, had 
been the cause of grave fears among the African population. Of 
the European settlers he said: ‘I told them that they were in 
Kenya to stay and that they had nothing to fear for the security 
of their homes, themselves, their families, and their descen- 
dants.”” 


LEGAL PROCESSES 


Under the title ‘‘Law in a Lawless Land” the Legal Corres- 
pondent of The Times (October 29, 1954) said that there was a 
time in the emergency when the working of justice seemed 
dangerously slow, but judicial process has been speeded up, 
and “‘substantial justice has not been sacrificed for dispatch’’. 

“The Judge bears a responsibility more heavy than English 
Judges . . . He has no jury to assist him; only three African 
assessors whose verdict he must reverse if he does not agree 
with it.”” Referring to the Court of Appeal he points out that 
“the figures indicate the care taken in sifting evidence; 730 
persons acquitted as against 903 convicted; 48 appeals out of 
760 allowed.” 

‘But “‘the law plays a small part in the emergency. The policy 
of the police is to bring to trial wherever possible, but few 
suspects are so brought, largely due to the reluctance of a 
Kikuyu to give evidence in open court. Death is the least 
punishment for him imposed by Mau Mau . . . It is far easier 
to obtain evidence to support detention orders. The witnesses 
do not then appear in open court and are hooded when they 
identify miscreants . 

“Defects in Kenya judicial procedure also contribute to the 
failure to bring offenders to justice. The Kenya criminal law is 
an odd mixture of that of England and of India . . . By Indian 
law ‘confessions’ to the police are inadmissible in evidence, and 
that applies in Kenya to-day, unless they are made to a police 
officer of at least the rank of assistant inspector.”’ 

Among other points the correspondent remarked that ‘‘there 
appears to be a deplorable lack of equality before the law as 
between European and African’’ and “‘perhaps the most serious 
failure of justice in Kenya is the failure to ensure discipline 
among some Europeans.” 

In a letter to The Times (November 3, 1954) Mr. Dingle 
Foot, Q.C., commented: “‘It is perfectly true that under the 
Indian Evidence Act, which applies in Kenya, no confession 
made to a police officer may be proved as against a person 
accused of any offence and that no confession made by any 
person while he is in custody of a police officer, unless it be 
made in the immediate presence of a magistrate, may be proved 
as against such person. This, however, is not ‘a defect in Kenya 
judicial procedure’. It is an essential safeguard. I have no doubt 
that the majority of Kenya police officers, although engaged in a 
task of the utmost difficulty, are nevertheless carrying out their 
duties in full accordance with the law. It is however impossible 
to ignore the finding of the Parliamentary delegation to Kenya 
ten months ago that ‘brutality and malpractices by the police 
have occurred on a scale which constitutes a threat to public 
confidence in the forces of law and order’. In these circum- 
stances it is hardly necessary to emphasise the dangers that 














would arise from admitting in evidence statements made by 
prisoners in police custody.” 

Commenting on the concluding sentence of the article that 
“In any event, few of those of whatever race, churchmen, 
lawyers, or laymen, who know at first hand the horrors of the 
Mau Mau campaign consider the death sentence is too widely 
applied”, Mrs. Eirene White, M.P. wrote (November 3, 
1954) that this was not in fact borne out by inquiries made by 
herself and others who visited Kenya recently. ‘Both European 
and African leaders told us that two offences were causing them 
concern, both of which carry the death penalty. One is ‘con- 
sorting with’ anyone carrying arms or ammunition; the other 
is the carrying of such a small quantity of ammunition that it is 
possible for it to have been ‘planted’ on someone without his 
knowledge. Either may implicate an innocent man whose 
enemies are determined that he shall appear guilty. The 
authorities are on the lookout for possible miscarriages of 
justice, but with such a penalty the responsibility is heavy.” 


HELP FROM OVERSEAS 


A new £12,000 Quaker community centre was opened in 
Nairobi on November 11, 1954, in the Doonholm area, 
one of the city’s toughest African locations. It is the central 
part of the Christian Council of Kenya’s plan, incorporating 
all churches and religious organisations in the colony to bring 
religion and community developments into the locations. 
( Mews Chronicle, November 10, 195+.) 

The International Save the Children Fund has made a gift 
of £600 to the ‘‘Save the Children Association’”’ in Kenya. 

A request for financial aid from the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration has been forwarded to the Colonial 
Office by the Royal Technical College now being built in 
Nairobi. The request which is for £140,000 was agreed after 
discussions in Nairobi with experts from the State University 
of New Jersey and the Foreign Operations Administration. 
( The Times, October 23, 1954.) 


General 


APPOINTMENT OF INDIAN COMMISSIONER 


Mr. M. Gopata Menon, India’s Commissioner-designate in 
East and Central Africa, has arrived in Nairobi. In an inter- 
view, Mr. Menon said India’s foreign policy aimed at enlarg- 
ing areas of peace and goodwill. He said he would do his best 
to promote understanding and goodwill among the different 
races in Africa. ( India News, September 25, 1954. ) 


INDIAN BURSARY AWARDS 


The fact that no political objectives were taken into con- 
sideration in the selection of students awarded Indian scholar- 
ships, was stressed by Mr. R. K. Tendon, Acting High Com- 
missioner for the Governor of India in British East Africa and 
Central Africa. In answer to an allegation that Coloureds were 
discriminated against, he emphasised that the selection was 
entirely based on the grounds of academic attainments and 
general ability, and not on grounds of colour, creed nor race. 
(African Weekly, August 11, 1954.) 


4See Dicest Vol. II, No. 5. 
Ibid. 
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WEST AFRICA 
Nigeria 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Dr. N. N. Azixiwe, Prime Minister of the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria, and his party, the National Council for Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC) have triumphed in the Federation 
elections held in the Eastern and Western Regions. The result 
in the Western Region caused some surprise. Previously a 
stronghold of the Action Group, whose leader Mr. O. Awolowo 
is the region’s Prime Minister, it is now to be represented at 
the centre by twenty-three NCNC supporters and eighteen 
from the Action Group. In the Eastern Region the NCNC 
hold twenty-eight seats, the National Independence Party 
( Action Group supporters ) seven, and Independents three. 

Commenting on the results of the elections, the Manchester 
Guardian (November 15, 1954) said: ‘““There is nothing disas- 
trous about this for regional government . . . The difficulties 
which may arise are in the federal rather than the regional 
field. Under the new constitution the regions have gained in 
powers, relative to the centre. One would have thought that 
Dr. Azikiwe, who accepted the federal system at the Nigerian 
conference of August, 1953, would have looked forward to 
making the most of the extensive powers of self-government 
then conceded to the regions. But he has thought again, and 
would now prefer a unitary state. If the Northerners were shy 
of sharing a strong centre with a South divided between Dr. 
Azikiwe and Mr. Awolowo, they will be doubly shy of a South 
wholly under Dr. Azikiwe’s leadership. The more he presses 
for unity, the more they will lean to separatism.” 


BANNING OF COMMUNISTS 


A statement published in London and Lagos by the Nigerian 
Government states that after examination of the situation in 
Nigeria and in other countries, particularly those in the British 
Commonwealth which are on the threshold of self-government, 
it has been decided that steps must be taken to prevent the 
infiltration of active Communists into government posts. Com- 
munists will not be permitted in future to hold posts in the 
service of the Government in which “‘it is possible for them to 
further the ends of the organisation to which they owe alle- 
giance.”” The statement concludes by drawing the attention of 
trade unions, public corporations and “other important bodies 
which have a vital part to play in the national life, to the danger 
in which they stand from Communist infiltration.” 


The Gold Coast 


THE ASHANTI FEDERALIST MOVEMENT 


In spite of the Government Party’s clear majority in Ashanti 
(the Convention People’s Party holds eighteen out of twenty- 
one seats for the area), the Council of the Ashanti Con- 
federacy sent a resolution to the Queen on October 21, 1954, 
asking that a commission of inquiry into a federal form of 
government for the Gold Coast should be set up. This resolu- 
tion was signed by the traditional leader of the Ashanti, the 
Asantehene, and by fifty paramount and divisional chiefs. A few 








days later a meeting took place between members of all parties 
opposing the C.P.P. and members of the National Liberation 
Movement of Ashanti, whose demands are supported by the 
resolution. 

The National Liberation Movement began in protest against 
the fixing of the producer price for cocoa at 72s. a load while 
raising the already heavy cocoa export prices. However it has 
now widened its range, to include demands for measures to 
preserve the Ashanti nation. 

West Africa (October 9, 1954) commented: ““The Ashanti 
nation is too firmly based in the minds and culture of its people 
to require such an artificial aid to survival; and the ideal of 
Ashanti nationhood can only suffer if it is brought into the 
arena of party politics.” 

In the opinion of Dr. K. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, a 
demand for federation is “‘not only absurd and ridiculous but it 
is also fantastic to think of a federal form of government for the 
Gold Coast—a small country of only four and a half million 
people whose affinities have been so close from time im- 
memorial”’. 


Togoland 
SUPPORT FOR INTEGRATION 

Mr. K. A. GsepemMaAnH, Gold Coast Minister of Finance, flew 
from London to New York on November 18, to attend the 
United Nations Fourth Committee discussions on Togoland 
affairs. With him were Mr. Daniel Chapman, Secretary to the 
Gold Coast Cabinet, and Mr. George Sinclair, Regional 
Officer of the Trans-Volta-Togoland Region. All three are 
joining the U.K. delegation to the United Nations Fourth 
Committee as Gold Coast representatives and advisers. (West 
Africa, November 20, 1954. ) 


SUPPORT FOR UNIFICATION 

In a pamphlet entitled ““Togoland Today”, sponsored by the 
All-Ewe Conference, Mr. F. A. Dyke describes the political 
parties of British and French Togoland who support the unifica- 
tion of the two Trust territories. The All-Ewe Conference was 
founded in 1946 and is committed to the policy of fostering the 
unity and solidarity of all Ewe people as well as the territorial 
unification of both Togolands. The aims of the Joint Togoland 
Congress are similar. In French territory the Comité de 
L’Unité Togolaise founded in 1939 is the leading supporter of 
unification. In opposition to the aims of these parties are the 
supporters, in British Togoland, of the C.P.P., who favour 
integration with the Gold Coast on its attainment of full self- 
government; and in French Togoland there are those who 
support the Parti Togolais du Progrés which canvasses the 
closer association of the Territory to the French Union, though 
it is not unsympathetic to the unification of the two Togolands. 

The pamphlet describes the policy of the all-Ewe conference 
as standing between the two extremes, one of which favours 
integration with the Gold Coast, and the other annexation to 
the French Union. The Conference’s demands are firstly for 
unification of the British and French territories; secondly, the 
creation of a single independent political unit; and, thirdly, the 
right to choose its own political destiny of either remaining 
alone or associating itself with other independent powers. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT REPORT 


The report for 1953 on the administration of Togoland?! 
states that the territory continued by virtue of its association 
with the Gold Coast to advance rapidly towards self-govern- 
ment. The main events of the year had their centre in the 
planning of the next stage of constitutional advance. Details 
are given of the steps taken to give the country universal 
suffrage by secret ballot. Revenue and expenditure reached 
record levels. The introduction in 1952 of free primary educa- 
tion has led to a great increase in enrolments in primary 
schools. (The Times, November 1, 1954.) 


COMMENT FROM FRANCE 


The Minister for Overseas France, M. Robert Buron, in an 
interview after his London visit, said that Togoland had 
naturally been among the topics discussed with the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. But the Togoland question was, 
he thought, less acute now than formerly, for two main reasons ; 
first, Mr. Nkrumah’s Government in the Gold Coast was show- 
ing its worth; second, new legislation granting French Togo- 
land a large measure of internal self-government, would be 
submitted to the French National Assembly early in November. 
(This new legislation will enlarge the powers of the existing 
Territorial Assembly, and set up a new Executive Council 
(consisting of five members elected by the Assembly and four 
nominated by the Commissioner, who would also preside over 
the Council.) In these altered circumstances, M. Buron pointed 
out, Ewe demands for a united Togoland are indications, 
mainly, of a “nostalgia for tribal unity”. (West Africa. 
November 13, 1954.) 


Sierra Leone 


THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Tue Sierra Leone Education Commission, whose report 
was published in October, 1954,” is of the opinion that educa- 
tion is “‘the key to the territory’s future’’, and expenditure on 
education can be regarded as ‘‘a very important investment 
certain to bring a rich return”. The Commission, charged with 
the task of reporting on education in Sierra Leone at all levels, 
believes that their findings on the future of Fourah Bay 
College ‘‘will be widely regarded as the most important part’’ 
of the Report. 

The College, which was founded by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1827, and affiliated to the University of Durham in 
1876, has carried out non-graduate teacher training for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Since 1949, it has developed under the 
auspices of the Secretary of State’s Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges of Arts, Science and Technology, and has 
received substantial funds from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds. In accordance with the agreement of 1949, the 
College has not expanded its University Department since that 
time. The central issue is the future of the University Depart- 
ment which the Report describes as “‘the citadel of independent 
opinion, without which Sierra Leone would be a good deal 
poorer’. Summarising the Commission’s findings, the Report 
states: “We recommend that the College should continue on a 
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composite basis; and that at the same time it should be relieved 
of the restrictions on the development of the University De- 
partment imposed by the ‘compromise agreement’ (1949) . . . 
We hope that courses in science will be developed over the 
next five years . . . Technological courses should be built 
up . . . The work of the Teacher-training Department should 
continue .. .” 


General 


A SOUTH AFRICAN’S IMPRESSION OF WEST AFRICA 


A Soutn Arrican, Professor D. Hobart Houghton, wrote of 
his impressions of a visit made early this year to West Africa 
in the Race Relations Journal (Vol. XXI, No. 3, 1954). ““The 
general impression of the Gold Coast,” said Professor 
Houghton, “was of a relatively small country enjoying con- 
siderable prosperity and self-consciously moving rapidly 
towards political independence. 

‘Many of the Africans I met had something of the spirit of 
the Crusaders and real patriotism, and a desire to further the 
progress of their land. On the whole the impression was most 
encouraging . . . There is so much to be done and so few 
qualified men with administrative experience, financial ability, 
and personal integrity to carry out all the tasks. One under- 
stands that there was considerable anti-British feeling a few 
years ago. Now this seems to be entirely absent and most of 
the Africans with whom one spoke were fully aware of the 
need for continued assistance in administration, education, and 
technical advice by people from Britain or other more highly 
developed countries.” 

Reporting on his tour of Nigeria, Professor Houghton says: 
“Discussions with both British and Nigerians revealed the 
immense differences between the northern region and the east 
or west. The north was proud of its ancient civilisation and 
traditionally regarded the coastal peoples as barbarian pagans 
—kKaferis. For centuries it had felt itself to be the vanguard of 
civilisation, but of recent years, with the spread of education 
and political developments in the coastal area, found itself 
threatened by the competition in the civil service from Yoruba 
and Ibo who had passed examinations entitling them to clerical 
positions . . . In all we saw and read we were impressed by 
the deep economic need of each region for close association with 
the rest, and yet one wondered whether common interests 
would be strong enough to bridge the cultural gulf.” 

Summing up his impressions he says: ‘““The South African 
visitor returns home having found West Africa neither the 
demi-paradise of progress and political enlightenment that some 
of his countrymen believe it to be, nor the chaos, corruption, 
and black anarchy that it is depicted by others. It is a vast and 
infinitely exciting human experiment—a tremendous effort by 
a small intelligentsia of dedicated men, African and British, to 
raise the masses, to overcome ignorance, prejudice, poverty, 
and the many natural disabilities of the tropics. It may succeed 
or fail: it is still too early to pass judgment. One thing is 
certain: the West African has already demonstrated that he is 
competent to do many things which the Bantu in South Africa 
have not even been encouraged to attempt. A District Officer 
of Nigeria, recently returned from a visit to the Union, com- 
mented that there the Europeans do far too much for the Bantu 
and allow them to do far too little for themselves.” 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Federation 


RACIAL PATTERN AT THE RHODESIA UNIVERSITY 


A pREviEw by the Inaugural Board of the Rhodesia University 
emphasises its conviction that if Europeans are to remain in 
Central Africa as leaders they must lead in the university as 
elsewhere. It says: ‘“The chief problem in the Federation is the 
racial one and the best solution of the problem is to be found by 
working from the top. Association of the two races at the 
highest level is the only way of making that association normal 
at all levels. It is, therefore, to the advantage of Europeans that 
there should be a college in Salisbury and the only way that 
this ideal can be achieved is for the Europeans to attend from 
the beginning so that it will be predominantly European and 
will have a European complexion from the start.’” There were 
two main reasons why the racial pattern in the College would 
not be the same as that in the population of the Federation: 
firstly the entrance qualifications were high—the same as for 
London University and somewhat higher than for universities 
in the Union of South Africa—and would make it difficult for 
Africans to enter. Secondly there was at present more secondary 
education provided proportionately for Europeans than for 
Africans and it was from the highest forms in the secondary 
schools that the college students would be drawn. “In the first 
year there could be sixty Europeans to not more than twenty 
Africans. After three years, at the end of the first course, there 
might be 180 to sixty. Thereafter there will be a gradual 
increase as the population increases, as the college establishes 
itself and as the number of faculties increases. But the Euro- 
peans will continue to benefit more than the Africans until the 
secondary educational facilities are widened, until in fact the 
African secondary schools compare, in numbers and in output, 
with European secondary schools. 

“After ten years the European population of the college may 
be as high as 600 with only 150 Africans. After that date, when 
the Rhodesia University College will be established in the 
affections of the population, it will have become normal to 
send children there.” ( Rhodesia Herald, November 5, 1954. ) 


IMMIGRATION 


During the year ended June 30, 1954, more than 16,700 
European immigrants came into the Federation and about 
14,500 emigrated. The population of the Federation was 
6,876,000—220,000 Europeans, 6,630,000 Africans and 26,400 
Asians and Coloured people. (Federation Newsletter, Novem- 
ber 1, 1954.) 

Details of immigration regulations and of the Selection 
Boards in Salisbury and in London have been issued. The 
following are the quotas for November—December :— 


British subjects from the U.K. and Eire 1,450 
British subjects from the Union of S.A. 1,450 
British subjects from other countries 200 
Aliens from any country 500 


A system of assisted passages by loans will be instituted in the 
United Kingdom early in 1955. 








TRANSPORT CRISIS: SHORTAGE OF RAILWAY MEN! 


One of the factors contributing to the transport crisis in the 
Rhodesias is the shortage of men. As an encouragement to 
recruiting overseas, the Rhodesian Railways have decided that 
the fares of recruits overseas will be paid by the administration ; 
600 applications have been received from South Africa. 


Northern Rhodesia’ 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT IN THE COPPERBELT 


Tue rEPoRT of the board of inquiry set up to explore the 
possibilities of African advancement in the mining industry was 
published on October 18. Under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Forster, Q.C., the board came to the “‘inescapable conclusion” 
that the establishment of the principle of awarding to any 
African promoted in the industry, the European rate of 
remuneration, would disrupt the African wage structure 
throughout the Federation and seriously threaten the national 
economy. 

The principle of awarding to Africans the European rate of 
remuneration would be an effective bar to the advancement of 
the African into the European field. 

It was agreed by all parties assisting in the inquiry, and the 
board accepted the view, that the African in the industry was 
capable of industrial advancement and that he had not yet been 
permitted to advance to the full extent of his capabilities. 

It was clear that the industrial standards of the African to-day 
fell far below those of the European, and the board was satisfied 
that a reasonable degree of African advancement would be 
achieved only by making available at rates of remuneration 
related to the African wage structure, work which, having been 
simplified by the fragmentation of some of the European jobs, 
would provide some missing rungs in the African industrial 
ladder. The mining companies stated they were willing to 
undertake that no European employee would lose employment 
as a result of African advancement. The African Staff Associa- 
tion expressed the view that in order to enable Africans to 
advance on a sound basis the mining companies should establish 
for African employees an apprenticeship scheme for young 
intending miners, vocational training courses, citizenship 
training centres, an education fund and a rehabilitation centre 
for seriously injured Africans. 

““A fundamental difference of opinion between the copper- 
mining companies and the European union as to the proper 
method to be adopted in respect of the advancement of the 
Africans in the European field is the reason that has hitherto 
prevented that advancement.”’ The Board could not hold that 
advancement based on differential rates was unfair “especially 
having regard to the companies’ readiness to guarantee the un- 
reduced employment of all their European employees. . . 
We hold the view that European workers will have ample time 
to adjust themselves and their families to the degree of advance- 
ment that is to be expected.” The present attitude of the 
European union, if persisted in, would bar the advancement of 
the African forever. 

The Board expressed the hope that the companies and the 

1See Dicest Vol. II, No. 4. 
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European union would apply themselves with goodwill and 
good sense to the solution of a problem that had been outstand- 
ing far too long. An early settlement of the problem was 
imperative. 


REACTIONS BY EMPLOYERS 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust Company, the owner of two 
of the major mines in the Copperbelt have accepted the recom- 
mendations made in the Forster Report. The Company in- 
formed the Northern Rhodesia European Mineworkers’ Union 
that the present agreement between it and the union would end 
on May ¢ to clear the way for the advancement of Africans. 
( Manchester Guardian, November 5, 195+.) 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, Chairman of the Rhodesia Anglo- 
American group of companies, issued a statement emphasising 
the companies’ ‘continued readiness” to discuss the problem of 
African advancement with European employees’ organisations. 
He said: “Our approach is influericed by certain principles 
which need not, in our view, constitute any obstacle to agree- 
ment and which do make provision for the understandable fears 
of our European employees.” Outlining these principles he said 
that it was just and essential to the progress of the industry 
that opportunities for African advancement should be available. 
An enduring solution of the problem could only be achieved 
with the co-operation of the European employees: “We feel 
that our European employees must be with us in any changes 
due to African progression that may be introduced into the 
industrial structure.”’ (Rand Daily Mail, November 4, 1954. ) 
REACTION OF THE EUROPEAN 

UNION 


The European Mineworkers’ Union has obtained a mandate 
from all its branches to reject the proposals for African advance- 
ment contained in the Forster report. (The Times, November 4, 
1954. ) 


MINEWORKERS’ 


FEDERAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS RECOMMEN- 
DATION 


The General Council of the Federal Trade Union Congress 
has urged the Northern Rhodesian Mineworkers’ Union to 
continue negotiations, and to make a sincere endeavour to find 
a solution to the problem of African advancement. (Federation 
Newsletter, November 18, 195+. ) 


TRADE UNIONS 


There are eight European and fifteen African trade unions 
registered with the Labour and Mines Department in Northern 
Rhodesia. There are twelve employers’ associations. 

The European unions are :— 

Up to 250 membership: Northern Rhodesia Association of 
Municipal Employees and N.R. Allied Building Trade 
Workers’ Union. 

250-1,000: Rhodesia Railway Workers’ Union; Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union. 

1,000—5,000: N.R. Mineworkers Union, Mine Officials and 
Salaried Staff Association, European Civil Servants Associa- 
tion; Industrial Union. 

The African Unions are :—* 

Up to 250: N.R. African Cement Workers’ Trade Union; 
Livingstone African Municipal Employees’ Trade Union; 











Thatcher Hobson African Workers Union; N.R. African 
Factory Workers’ Union. 

250—-1,000: N.R. African Drivers’ Trade Union; African 
Teachers’ Association; African Hotel and Catering Workers’ 
Union; African Salaried Staff Association. 

1,000—5,000: N.R. African Shop Assistants’ Trade Union: 
African General Workers’ Trade Union; African Railway 
Workers’ Trade Union; African Municipal and Management 
Board Workers’ Trade Union; Government Workers’ Trade 
Union; African Civil Servants’ Association. 

Over 25,000: N.R. African Mineworkers’ Trade Union. 
(Federation Newsletter, November 4, 1954. ) 


STRIKE OF AFRICAN WORKERS ON THE COPPER- 
BELT 


Between October 12 and November 2, brief reports appeared 
in the London press of a strike which began after demands by 
the African General Workers’ Union for a 100 per cent increase 
for African bricklayers. The strike of African Government 
Workers lasted for more than a week but the strike of the 
General Union, involving more than 10,000 African bricklayers 
and labourers continued for longer. The African T.U.C. called 
for a general strike of 80,000 African workers in support, on 
October 24. The Labour Department of the Northern Rhode- 
sian Government broadcast the information that the African 
T.U.C. had no power to instruct member unions to go on 
strike; strikes were not legal unless the trade unions con- 
cerned had taken a vote of their members on whether to go on 
strike or not. 

On November 2 The Times reported that with the exception 
of the Nchanga branch of the African Mineworkers Union, 
there was virtually no support for the general strike called for 
by the African T.U.C., and that normal production in that 
mine was being maintained with Europeans taking the place of 
Africans on strike. The African building workers’ strike was 
petering out, except at Broken Hill. 


THE GOVERNOR’S STATEMENT ON REPRESENTA- 
TION IN THE LEGISLATURE 


The Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir Arthur Benson, in 
a speech to the African Representative Council on October 12, 
1954, said that it was the stated policy of Her Majesty's 
Government “‘to develop Northern Rhodesia for the benefit of 
all the people of whatever race who live in it. Europeans in this 
country are going to stay in this country. Many of them are 
already in their second and third generations and those people 
are as much natives in this country as any African. 

“If Europeans stay in a country those Europeans must share 
in the government of the country and I say to you again that 
there will never come a time in Northern Rhodesia when all 
members of the Legislature are Africans, unless it be because 
the Europeans and the Africans together have put them there. 

“Of course, the opposite of this is also true. We have African 
members in our Legislature to-day and there will never come a 
time in Northern Rhodesia when we do not have African 
members in the Legislature unless it be because at some time 
in the future the Africans and the Europeans together do not 
happen to have put them there.” 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the 
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Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, said “‘this state- 
ment is entirely in accordance with the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government.” ( Hansard, October 27, 195+. ) 


AFRICANS FEARS FOR LAND 


A resolution aimed at safeguarding land for Native use was 
passed unanimously by the African Representative Council. 
About 90 per cent of the land in Northern Rhedesia is set aside 
for Native use. Native reserves and the Barotseland Protec- 
torate cover 100,200 square miles. But under an order-in- 
council the Governor may grant occupancy of trust lands to 
non-Natives when it appears to be in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. An example was permission for a large 
sugar scheme on the banks of the Zambesi river on Native 
trust land. 

The resolution, which was introduced by Mr. D. Yamba, 
Federal M.P., recommended an early examination of the 
division of land with a view to converting Native trust lands 
into Native reserves proper. Mr. Yamba said that the Colonial 
Secretary should be invited to Northern Rhodesia to hear 
African fears. ( Manchester Guardian, October 14, 195+. ) 


PROHIBITION OF NYASALAND AFRICAN CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. James Johnson (Labour) asked the Colonial Secretary 
why Mr. J. Sangala, President of the Nyasaland African Con- 
gress, was declared a prohibited immigrant into Northern 
Rhodesia.! 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied: ‘““The Governor considered Mr. 
Sangala to be an undesirable visitor to the territory. It would 
be contrary to the public interest for the grounds for his deci- 
sion to be made public.” 


INDIAN PUBLICATIONS BANNED 


Among publications banned by the Northern Rhodesian 
Government are the following: all publications issued by the 
Indo-African Literary Society of Mombasa and by S. T. Shah 
on behalf of the Kutub Publishers Ltd., Bombay; Sri Aurobindo 
and his Ashram; Sri Aurobindo Speeches; and The Doctrine of 
Passive Resistance, published by T. Patro of the Arya Publish- 
ing House, Calcutta. ( Central African Post. ) 


Nyasaland 


IMMIGRATION IN 1953 


798 Europeans settled in Nyasaland, while 630 left the country, 
according to the annual report of the Nyasaland Police Force 
for 1953. 183 immigrants were clerks and artisans of both 
sexes; 86 were Civil Servants and 18 planters. 407 came from 
Britain, 109 from Southern Rhodesia and 121 from other 
Commonwealth countries. 31 came from Portugal and Portu- 
guese East Africa and 15 from Holland. 400 Asian immigrants 
were accepted and 48 Asians left the country permanently. 
(Federation Newsletter, November 16, 195+) 


1See Dicest Vol. II, No. 4. 








Southern Rhodesia 


LAND APPORTIONMENT ACT 


CoNSIDERABLE OPPOSITION in Parliament, press and public 
platforms, has been aroused by the amendment to the Land 
Apportionment Act. In introducing the second reading, the 
Minister of Native Affairs, Mr. P. B. Fletcher, said the 
principles of the Act would not be violated by the amendments, 
The principles were—the segregation of the ownership of land, 
and the control of the occupation of either area by other races. 
Mr. Fletcher said the Act was not based on race or colour pre- 
judice but on common sense. The amendments provide that 
African students and lecturers can live on the site of the new 
University College, for the establishment of multi-racial clubs 
and hotels in certain circumstances, and for the issue of irrevoc- 
able permits to enable a Native advocate to have chambers in 
the European section of a city. 

Among the points raised in opposition were: The bill would 
do irreparable harm to race relations in the country: it should 
be put to the electorate; that it seemed unnecessary to have an 
inter-racial club in the European area “‘and if there was a 
sincere desire among the races to have such a club, it presum- 
ably emanated from the European side. In that case provision 
should be made for it in the Native urban area.”” The proposals 
were “‘the most direct step yet towards the African goal and 
the goal of the Colonial Office of a Gold Coast government in 
Southern Rhodesia . . . and would lead to the disappearance 
from the country of the white working man’’; the proposals 
would lead to intellectual snobbery among Africans. 

Arguments for the proposals were: the country’s hopes of 
attracting capital depended on overseas reactions to the 
House’s decision; they were conceived ‘‘justly and honestly 
in pursuit of a policy of racial harmony and peace”’; they would 
be an instance of positive inter-racial co-operation—recognition 
must be given to the conditions arising out of the industrial 
revolution—Africans were knocking on the door of Western 
civilisation and wanted to participate with the Europeans. 

After prolonged debate and ten divisions of the House an 
amended Bill was approved by nineteen votes to ten. Six 
Government Party Members including a member of the 
Cabinet voted against it. The amendments were as follows :— 

International hotels to be available only, in the case of 
Africans, to visitors from outside the Federation. 

Inter-racial clubs, having as their objects the promotion of 
good race relations, to be confined to cultural, religious and 
welfare activities only, and to be established only in an area 
zoned by a town planning authority. 

Only the wives of African lecturers and professors to live on 
the university site (wives of African students and research 
workers are excluded ). 

African barristers to practise in a European area if the 
Minister, after consultation with the local Bar Association, is 
satisfied that the lease of chambers on land in the European 
area is necessary for the practice of the profession of an advo- 
cate. ( Rhodesia Herald, November 18, 1954.) 

The Salisbury City Council passed resolutions objecting to 
Natives and their wives being permitted to reside on the 
University site; objecting to the occupation of offices by 
Natives within the European area “‘on the grounds that such 
precedent will be the foundation for further encroachment by 
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Natives in the European area” ; and objecting to the Minister’s 
being given power to issue a permit in respect of accommodation 
not at or near an airport. ( Rhodesia Herald, October 26, 1954.) 

Umtali Town Councillors expressed anxiety over the amend- 
ments and suggested they should not be proceeded with until 
the Government was satisfied they were acceptable to the 
majority of the Europeans in the Colony. (Rhodesia Herald, 
October 26, 1954. ) 

A petition of protest against the proposals was handed to 
the Speaker during thethird reading of the Bill. This was 
sponsored by the newly-formed Segregation Society and 
carried nearly 4,000 signatures collected over twelve days, 
according to a spokesman of the society. 


BILL FOR RECOGNITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AFRICAN TRADE UNIONS 


The Prime Minister, Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, said that 
the bill to provide for the statutory recognition and develop- 
ment of African trade unions which will come before the 
Southern Rhodesia Parliament in November, would be an 
interim measure. During the interim period African conditions 
of service would continue to be regulated through a system of 
Native Labour Boards. Registered unions might have direct 
representation on these boards on which employers would also 
serve, under an independent chairman. It was not intended to 
introduce the system of Industrial Councils at this stage, and the 
Bill did not entitle African unions to make use of the strike 
weapon. (Federation Newsletter, November 1, 1954.) 

The Rhodesia Herald (October 13, 1954) commented ap- 
provingly on the care and forethought that has gone 
into the preparation of the Bill which had been intermittently 
under review for two years. “‘No better illustration of the 
folly of hurrying the process could be found than in the 
events at present being.enacted in Northern Rhodesia, where 
the territory’s economy. is being dislocated simply because 
African unions have presented ridiculous wage demands their 
employers cannot possibly consider.” 

With regard to the attitude of European trade unions, the 
editorial said they might eventually take the African organisa- 
tions under their wing, but there were complexities. “‘Liberal- 
ism has its virtues, but in Rhodesia the problem of safeguarding 
the European who lacks the capacity to advance to highly skilled 
work can never be altogether forgotten. And so, in providing 
for African advancement, it.may not be practicable to abandon 
a policy that in some areas European labour only can be em- 
ployed in certain trades. There would be logic in retaining 
such provisos, for in his own areas the African enjoys many 
similar privHeges.”” 

The African Weekly (October 20, 1954) considered argu- 
ments for and against the Bill and concluded that there was one 
very important principle, that African trade unions would 
“have a definite status and, if we realise that progress is 
achieved step by step, then we must appreciate that this is an 
important gain. And above all let us not forget that it is not 
legislation that is going to earn the African a place in the 
economic sun of this country, but what he does to earn what he 
is striving for.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF NON-EUROPEANS ON BUS 
SERVICE 


The Salisbury bus service has announced that it has been 
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forced to employ non-European staff. The Rhodesia Herald 
(October 4, 1954) referring to the immediate protests made 
and foreseeing a “‘lively controversy’’, urged the careful con- 
sideration of the decision. In Bulawayo, where African bus 
drivers have for long been employed under careful European 
supervision, the record is good . . . It seems to us that the 
company has no alternative to employing African staff on 
certain of their services, though we share the City Council’s 
hope that all possible steps will be taken to continue to employ 
Europeans on the European service.”’ 


AFRICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The inaugural conference of the African Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on September 24, 1954, and was attended by 
delegates from almost every district in Mashonaland. Mr. 
A. H. Mwamuka the founder was unanimously elected its 
chairman. The president, Mr. I. H. Samuriwo, said the 
Chamber’s work ‘‘was to advise business men in the internal 
organisation of their businesses. It was to collect and dis- 
seminate information among business people and establish a 
co-operative buying system and direct importation of goods 
from overseas countries.” (African Weekly, September 29, 
1954. ) 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Soutn Arrica cast the only negative vote when the First 
Special Political Committee, by a vote of forty-seven to one 
with ten abstentions, adopted a resolution suggesting that 
India, Pakistan and South Africa try to settle “by direct 
negotiations’’ the question of the treatment of the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa. The resolution, sponsored by eight 
Latin American countries, also suggested the appointment of a 
mediator to help in settling the dispute. If within six months 
the three countries have not agreed on “‘a government, agency 
or person’”’ to help them solve the problem, the Secretary- 
General would appoint a person. Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, New Zealand and the United Kingdom were among 
abstainers as they doubted the competence of the U.N. in this 
problem. 

The South African delegate said his delegation was unable 
to vote for this or any other resolution because it considered 
the entire matter as coming within South Africa’s domestic 
jurisdiction. However the delegation expressed its willingness 
to resume direct negotiations. 

This issue has been before the United Nations since 1946. 

South Africa (London, November 6, 1954) commented that 
it would “‘be a matter of guarded relief to many that the 
Union” had agreed to re-open negotiations. ‘““That this is a 
domestic matter sacrosanct under Article 2 of the U.N. 
Charter is in many ways correct, but since the policy of South 
Africa has been to alienate the Indians as completely as possible 
from any say in the affairs of the country of their adoption the 
question of ‘their rights’ is hardly something which could be 
readily pursued within South Africa itself . . . Those familiar 
with South Africa’s attitude to her Indian population will not 
be over-optimistic of the outcome of re-opening negotiations 
with India and Pakistan. Among the most cynical will be some 
South African Indians themselves who may well feel that be- 


tween the purifying nationalism of White South Africa with its 
concomitant impulse to racial retrenchment, and the expan- 
sionist nationalism of an India with the hungry millions on its 
side, the hopes of compromise are nil.”” 


COMMISSION ON THE RACIAL 
SOUTH AFRICA! 

The special three-man Commission which was set up in 1952 
to study the racial situation in South Africa and to suggest 
measures to help “‘alleviate the situation and promote a 
peaceful settlement’’ has made its second unanimous report to 
the General Assembly. In this it proposes the setting up of a 
committee of experts to list all the ways in which the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies might help South Africa 
peacefully to settle its racial problem. 

The Commission suggests that an offer be sent to the 
Government of South Africa to set up, at its request, a com- 
mittee which would comprise technical experts specialising in 
the planning of economic and social development. Such aid has 
been provided by the United Nations for ‘‘the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of countries after they have suffered the 
consequences of a dispute’’, the Commission points out. ‘““Why 
then should it hesitate to take such action when it involves 
preventing a threatened dispute ?’’ For this, the Commission 
adds, is the type of situation confronting the international com- 
munity in South Africa. 

Warning that the policy of apartheid constitutes a grave 
threat to South Africa’s internal situation and foreign relations, 
the Commission stresses several times “‘that any measures to 
reduce racial conflicts must be the result of efforts initiated 
within the Union itself.”’ 

The Commission acknowledges the handicap placed on it by 
South Africa’s decision not to co-operate with it. This made 
on-the-spot observation of South African conditions impossible. 
Bearing in mind that it is for the South African people them- 
selves to solve their problem, the Commission sets out a 
number of proposals all derived from plans or projects originat- 
ing in the Union itself and which it believes to be consistent 
with the U.N. Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights. 

Suggested measures include a policy leading towards the 
abolition of the system of migrant labour; removal of the 
statutory restrictions on the settlement of non-Whites in 
urban areas; recognition of the Bantu people’s right to become 
permanent city dwellers; and genuine acceptance by the Euro- 
peans of a non-White population settled in the cities and hav- 
ing the right to own urban property. 

Other measures include: Organisation of a continuous pro- 
gramme of fundamental adult education; implementation of a 
long (but not too long) term plan for the organisation of 
general education; elimination of the colour bar and recogni- 
tion of the principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal work” ; reorganisa- 
tion of the apprenticeship system; and abolition by rapidly- 
succeeding stages of the pass laws. The Commissional so 
recommends progressive enactment of new legislation recog- 
nising the right of Bantu, Coloured and non-Europeans in 
genera! to become members of trade unions and to participate 
with full rights and equality in all arbitration proceedings and 
negotiations for the peaceful settlement of labour disputes. The 


1General Assembly Official Records: Ninth Session Supplement No. 16 
(A/2719). The report contains an excellent analysis of recent Acts and 
Orders, information and statistig¢s concerning recent developments in 
South Africa, and solutions proposed in the Union 
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Commission feels that steps to achieve political equality among 
ethnic groups are of prime importance and “‘cannot be con- 
tinually deferred without serious danger’. .Emphasising the 
serious psychological effect of apartheid policy on the popula- 
tion, the Commission notes that the resentment felt by the non- 
European population creates ‘‘a permanent current of conflict 
and revolt”’. On the other hand, the European group acquires a 
feeling of insecurity. The result, says the Commission, is a 
gradual disappearance of mutual trust and human contact that 
are essential to normal existence and development in a civilised 
society. 

The Commission’s broad conclusion is that despite all the 
difficulties inherited from the past and still acute to-day, 


“European, Bantus, and Coloureds must necessarily wend . 


their way together; we might almost go so far as to say that 
they are doomed to live together and together to build an 
organic community. The road of gradual integration is the 
only one that seems to be open and it alone is likely to lead 
to a peaceful future acceptable to all parties.” To travel that 
road successfully ‘“‘one side will have to jettison theories of 
racial superiority which give a semblance of legality to political 
supremacy . . . the other will have to realise that the ideas of 
fraternal equality and collaboration enshrined in the U.N. 
Charter and deep in the hearts of men cannot become reality 
at the stroke of a magic wand, without passing through many 
successive stages.’” Members of the Commission are Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile), the Chairman and Rapporteur; Dantes 
Bellegarde (Haiti), and Henri Laugier (France). (UV. 
Information Centre No. 51/5+-. ) 

An Annex to the Report prepared by Mr. Paul H. Guenault, 
M.A. (Department of Economics and Political Science, 
University College of Wales), surveys the effects of the segrega- 
tion policy on economic development and stability in South 
Africa. 

Several countries were requested to give information about 
their own experience in the matter of the elimination of inter- 
racial tension and the gradual removal of discriminatory 
practices. Among those who supplied the information were the 
United States, Haiti, Brazil, El Salvador and other Latin 
American countries. The French Government reminded the 
Commission that French tradition “‘as embodied in the general 
principles of French law and recently confirmed in the Preamble 
of the 1946 Constitution, assured the equality of all before the 
law regardless of race, creed or colour’’, and referred the Com- 
mission to information submitted by the French Government 
to the U.N. at various times. 

The United Kingdom representative replied that Her 
Majesty’s Government were “‘of the opinion that the general 
conclusions to be drawn from their wide experience in adminis- 
tering multi-racial communities would be of value to other 
authorities concerned with problems arising from racial con- 
flicts, tension and discrimination”. However as Her Majesty’s 
Government regarded the Commission as “‘illegal” since its 
establishment was an obvious intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a Member State, Her Majesty’s Government did not 
propose to provide the Commission with information and 
assistance. 

The Commission expressed regret that this attitude ‘‘de- 
prives it of the experience in administering multi-racial com- 
munities possessed by the United Kingdom, which that 
Government states in its letter to be wide and varied.” 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The report of the Committee? on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories was considered by the Fourth Com- 
mittee. In a summary of its work, the Committee said that the 
Administering Members provided them with information of an 
encouraging character on the extent to which economic 
development is improving the standard of living and well-being 
of the indigenous population. On the other hand, some of the 
representatives of the Non-Administering Members considered 
that it is not clear to what extent the local peoples have directly 
benefited from the plans.”” The Committee was gratified by the 
amount of aid provided to the Territories for development and 
placed ‘‘considerable emphasis on the necessity for associating 
the peoples in the planning of economic programmes, in the 
supervision of their execution and in the management of 
separate undertakings.” 

Emphasis was put on the extension of food crops, and the 
question of Jand utilisation was given much time. 

In the ensuing debates a new appeal for information on 
political developments in non-self-governing territories was 
approved by the General Assembly by 42 votes to 10 with 3 
abstentions. The request renews an Assembly plea to adminis- 
tering powers, who have not already done so, to transmit 
voluntarily information on political developments in the de- 
pendent territories administered by them. Voting against it 
in the Fourth Committee were Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, South Africa, United 
Kingdom, and United States. Abstaining were Brazil, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. 

The Assembly also adopted a resolution, by 42 votes to 9 
with 1 abstention, which will widen the powers of the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The resolution asks the committee in future to 
study ways for dealing with specific problems on a regional 
basis, as they affect particular groups of territories. In the 
past, the committee’s reports have dealt with the territories as 
a whole. 

Representatives of the administering powers raised the 
question of principle as to the U.N.’s right to supervise the 
administration of non-self-governing territories. By extending 
the functions of the Committee on Information in the manner 
proposed, the U.N. would come a step closer to supervision, 
they maintained. 

On the other hand, a-majority of those who spoke claimed 
that the committee had been hindered in its work because its 
terms of reference only permitted it to deal with general 
economic, social and educational problems, but not with 
problems affecting particular groups of territories. They 
argued that the study of problems, to be of practical value, 
must be related to specific problems common to a given 
regional group of territories. 

A proposal that, with the agreement of the administering 
authority concerned, U.N. Missions should be sent to depen- 
dent territories before any change in their status takes place, 
has been accepted by the General Assembly by 40 votes to 12 
with $ abstentions. 


The United States and United Kingdom delegates reserved 


1Administering Members are: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States. 

Non-Administering Members: Brazil, Burma, China, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, India, Indonesia, Iraq. 
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the position of their governments on future action concerning 
the resolution, while the spokesmen for Belgium, France and 
the Netherlands said it was unacceptable to their governments. 

By a vote of 45 to 3 with 6 abstentions, the Assembly ap- 
proved the establishment, within the U.N. framework, of a 
scholarship plan for students from non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The resolution invites member states to “extend 
generously” offers of facilities for study at university, post- 
primary, technical and vocational levels, and recommends that 
administering members make ‘“‘the greatest possible use” of 
the offers made. (U.N. Information Centre. ) 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


HIGH SCHOOL FORUM 


Srupents From the Gold Coast and Nigeria are to visit New 
York at the invitation of the Mew York Herald Tribune. They 
are to take part in a Forum for High Schools to which students 
from over thirty countries have been invited. (Commonwealth 
News Agency, October 10, 195+.) 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR FEDERATION 


The Norman Hickman Scholarship has been founded by the 
American Metal Co. Ltd. of New York, to provide funds each 
year for an undergraduate or graduate resident in the Federa- 
tion of Central Africa to spend a year at Yale University. 
( Federation Newsletter, November 18, 1954. ) 


TOUR BY AVERAGE AMERICANS 


Led by Dr. Emory Ross, thirteen “‘average Americans’’ have 
visited West, East and Central Africa. The party included two 
negroes; the Rev. James H. Robinson of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Master, New York City, and Mrs. Uvee 
Arbouin, an active member of the National Baptist Convention, 
a church with a membership of 5 million. (Federation News- 
letter, August 10, 1954.) 


YALE HONOURS ALAN PATON 


Yale University conferred an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters on Mr. Alan Paton, the South African novelist 
and religious worker. The citation paid tribute to his courage 
and compassion, to the “poetry and dignity” he had given to 


English prose, and to his faithful work among men of ecumeni- 
cal spirit. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER MEETS SOUTH AFRICAN 


AMBASSADOR 


President Dwight Eisenhower told the South African 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Holloway, that the 


tremendous industrial development in South Africa was 
strengthening that country and the rest of the free world. The 
President said: ‘““The good relations which so happily exist 
between our two countries are a source of the greatest satis- 
faction and encouragement to me, and I assure you that we share 
with you the desire that the traditional ties of friendship and 
understanding between us shall be strengthened and maintained 


to our mutual benefit.” (South African Survey, November 15, 
1954.) 


The Africa Bureau 


Tue Rev. Trevor Huddleston, C.R., Provincial of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection in South Africa, and Mr. Tshekedi 
Khama, former Regent of the Bamangwato in Bechuanaland, 
have become Honorary Presidents of the Africa Bureau. 

Mr. Philip Fothergill, former President of the Liberal Party, 
has joined the Executive Committee. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF, RECENT BOOKS 


THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA by Roserr Sr. Joun 


Victor Gollancz Ltd. 13s. 6d. 


An up-to-date, extremely readable book by an American journalist who 
has travelled throughout the Union and met leaders and members of all 
racial and political groups. The Bishop of Johannesburg wrote: “‘It is 
remarkably free from snap judgments and superficial observations. One 
would hope that it will not only be widely read in countries overseas but 
that many who live in South Africa will ponder deeply over what is 
written here.” 


THE HEART OF AFRICA by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


Longmans, Green & Co. @1s. 


The correspondent in Africa of Time and Life magazines vividly describes 
his travels through the continent—French, Portuguese, Belgian and 
British. His criticisms are strongly outspoken. He sees Africa as the great 
test for Christianity. A substantial section concerns South Africa where 
the author was on the staff of the Johannesburg Star. 


MUST WE LOSE AFRICA? by Coun Lecum 


W.H. ALLEN. 16s. 


In the first part of the book the author describes the recent crisis in 
Buganda arising out of the banishment of the Kabaka, and relates the 
history of the Teenie. In the second part British policy in Africa as a 
whole is considered. Mr. Legum emphasises the pace at which events are 
moving in Africa and outlines a basis for policy if Britain is to maintain 
the trust and friendly co-operation of the African peoples. 


AN ESSAY ON RACIAL TENSION by Piitire Mason 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8s. 6d. 


Written by the Director of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House, 
this essay investigates the causes for racial tension, and considers the 
answers given by scientists, sociologists, and others. The views of various 
races and churches are described. 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of the correspondents 
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